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BUST THE TRUST! 


AND PROFIT BY IT 


Fight Typewriter Monopoly 


UR amazing offer of a two year old factory recon- 
ditioned Woodstock Typewriter at]the give-away 
price of only $29.75 seems inexplicable. But the rea- 
son for it is obvious when the true story behind it is 
revealed. 


The Woodstock Typewriter Company, manufacturers 
of quality typewriters for over twenty-five years, was 
the ONLY major typewriter company not indicted in 
the recent federal monopoly scandal. 


The Woodstock Typewriter Company has not entered 
into any trust agreement with the capitalistic type- 
writer monopoly to maintain fixed high prices on their 
reconditioned machines. The Woodstock Co. has 
defied the trust and refused to break up their “‘trade 
in’? machines to maintain high monopoly prices. 


Fortunately we were able to secure just 87 of these 
machines at a fraction of their original selling price. 
These machines have been thoroughly reconditioned 
at the New York Woodstock plant. 


To create good will we are passing along this excep- 
tional typewriter to you at a price entirely out of line 
with its real value. 


This is truly the greatest standard typewriter value 
ever offered. This is the genuine Woodstock originally 
sold for $115.50. 


If you are not completely satisfied with the machine 
after ten days’ trial, you may return it and we will 
refund your money. 


The selling price makes it impossible for us to ship on 
open account or C.0.D. Please send check or money 
order. 


THIS MACHINE IS UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR! 


TTL ELLE 


“‘New York’s Leading Typewriter Exchange’’ 
123 FULTON STREET, N. Y. C. 
BEekman 3-5335—For immediate delivery 
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$29.75 


GENUINE FACTORY 
RECONDITIONED 


ONLY TWO YEARS OLD 
PROVED MODERN ADVANTAGES 


found in Factory Reconditioned 
WOODSTOCK Typewriters 


I Most truly Modernized Factory Recondi- 
tioned Typewriter. 2 Standard (Balanced 
Tension) Keyboard; Individual key adjustment 
for each finger of the hand. 3 Accelerated 
type bar action producing clean and sharp 
impressions. 4 Visibility—Unobstructed view 
of writing line. 5 Card Writing Device, for 
writing on cards, labels and all forms, to 
extreme bottom edge. Automatic Fractional 
Spacer for writing on ruled lines. @ Auto- 
matic Ribbon Reverse—the only ribbon reverse 
operating instantaneously without tightening 
and dragging on the ribbon. 7 Rigid Carriage, 
assuring long life of better work. 8 Operating 
Controls unusually accessible. 9 Key-Set 
Tabulation. 
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TueoporeE Dreiser: The forthcoming 
filming by R.K.O. of “Sister Carrie,” one 
of the most popular of the great novelist’s 
works, has recently been announced. 


Grorce Sexpes, noted journalist and 
author of “Sawdust Caeser,” “Lords of the 
Press,” “You Can’t Print That,” “The 
Catholic Crisis,” and other outstanding 
books is now at work on an historical sur- 
vey of reactionary movements in America. 


Maxwe tt S. Srewart is Associate Edi- 
tor of The Nation, editor of the pamphlet 
series issued by The Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, and a well known authority on 
foreign affairs, on which he writes fre- 
quently. 


Mitten Branp is author of “The Out- 
ward Room,” the novel on which the stage 
success “The World We Make,” soon to 
be filmed, is based, and another novel, 
“The Heroes,” and many short stories and 
articles. Mr. Brand is now at work on 
a dramatization of “The Heroes.” 


Capt. Sercer N. Kournaxorr, retired 
Cavalry officer of the former Russian Im- 
perial Army, is a journalist and author of 


“Savage Squadrons” and “School for Rid- 
ing.” 


Dav Burtivk, noted artist and writer, 
was a Close friend of Mayakovsky who 
declared in a public statement, “Burliuk 
made a poet of me.” In the foreword to 
the catalog of its inaugural exhibition 
Alfred Barr, Jr., director of The Museum 
of Modern Art, ranked Burliuk among 
the leading figures in Modern Art. A 
one-man show of Burliuk’s paintings and 
water colors is being held March 25 to 
April 12, at the Boyer Galleries, 69 E. 57 
Street, N. Y. 


Lucretius SmitTH is the pseudonym of 
a well-known American scientist whose 
articles and reviews appear in scientific 
and philosophical journls and in the mag- 
azine and book review sections. of The 
New York Times and The New York 
Herald Tribune. 


Swney Hut is an American architect 
who has written frequently on housing 
questions. 


A. F Becker is a journalist and student 
of international affairs. He has traveled 
in the Balkans. 


A. Suarov is a Soviet journalist. 
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At Your 
Suggestion— 


OST of what appears in 

Soviet Russia Topay is in re- 
sponse to letters from you, the 
readers; most of what is done to 
raise circulation is done at your 
suggestion. 


We receive from you hundreds 
of letters every month. In many of 
them the gist of your message is: 
Today, with the press blockade 
against truth about the Soviet Union, 
it is urgent for S.R.T. to reach as 
many people in America as possible. 


Many of you tell us what you, in- 
dividually, are doing to extend the 
circulation of the magazine. You 
leave your copies at libraries; or 
pass them on to friends; you buy 
subscriptions as birthday and holi- 
day gifts, and so on. And.you go on 
to advise us as to what we can do 
from the office. You have suggested 
an advertising campaign, you have 
suggested mail order campaigns. 


In a limited way we have followed 
out your suggestions. Now, one of 
you—he asks us to withhold his 
name — is offering $2,000 if fellow 
readers will match it with a second 
$2,000 for a real circulation drive. 
He has studied circulation cam- 
paigns and concluded that a really 
effective campaign can be carried on 
with that amount. 


Those readers who have learned 
of this generous offer have expressed 
joy that a real circulation campaign 
is made possible for us. From their 
reactions we know it will be good 
news to all of you, that your sugges- 
tion can now be carried out, of a 
campaign to bring the truth about 
the Soviet Union to thousands whom 
we could otherwise never reach. 


The offer stipulates that the drive 
begin sometime in April. The 
matching $2,000 must be raised in 
the next few weeks. We must there- 
fore call for immediate contribu- 
tions. Please mail yours today. 





Circulation Drive Fund 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $........5....-. for Circulation Drive 














Ships and Captains 
Meet 


Above: N. P. Beloussov (right) Cap- 
tain of the Stalin, greeting K. Badigin, 
Captain of the Syedov 


Below: The Syedov, and the Stalin 

which rescued it, meet in the Green- 

land Sea. Photographs were taken 

with magnesium flares during the 
Polar night 
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1 he Soviet-Finnish Peace 


5 ORLD progress and world peace are advanced by 
4 the Soviet-Finnish treaty, just concluded. Lenir- 
igrad is safe from attack by air, land or sea. The imperial- 
ists’ northern gateway to the Soviet Union is shut; the 
ti-Soviet base so carefully prepared in Finland by the 
enemies of the USSR, no longer exists. The whole Baltic 
‘area, and all of Scandinavia have been saved from the 
horrors of the imperialist war. The small neutral nations of 
‘Europe breathe more freely. ‘Neutral Southeastern Eu- 
"rope reacted hopefully to the Russian-Finnish peace. . . . 
News of the Finnish peace was received happily in Bul- 
_garia, where there is a strong pro-Russian feeling.” “There 
‘is no chance now of opening a northern front . . . with a 
corresponding diminution in the chances of opening a front 
© in the southeast.” (Herald Tribune, March 14.) 

' In an editorial hailing the treaty the Moscow Izvestia 
‘said: “The Soviet Union did not want to embark on mili- 
‘tary operations in Finland, and did everything depending 
‘on her to avert them.” The whole history of the Soviet 
‘Union’s foreign relations makes clear that the way of 
peaceful negotiations is the one she prefers. Only when it 
‘became clear that the rulers of Finland were acting on 
‘the instigation of others did the Soviet Union decide to 
‘use military force to achieve the complete security in the 
‘Baltic she had sought to win by negotiations. And just 
-as soon as it became apparent that the Finnish rulers were 
‘at last aware of the folly of the path they had chosen, the 
Soviet Union consented to resume negotiations. 

“No political demands have been presented to us,” de- 
‘clared Foreign Minister Tanner reporting on the treaty to 
‘the Finnish people. “The Soviet Union does not intend 
‘to interfere in either our domestic or foreign policy.” 

Not only will Finland for the first time develop an in- 
‘dependent economic existence through fruitful trade ar- 
‘rangements with the USSR, but Sweden and Norway will 
benefit economically from the new railroad connections, 
‘and the opening up of Finland to transit of Soviet freight. 

Reports of the impending peaceful settlement between 
Finland and the Soviet Union were the signal for an out- 
burst of rage and despair on the part of the Allies and 
‘their sympathizers, and the most cynical disclosures of 
‘their real purpose. All pretense of concern for the fate 
of Finland was cast aside. While the negotiators were 
‘talking peace in Moscow, London was buzzing with ru- 
‘Mors, according to James B. Reston “. . . rumors not of 
peace, but of war—war on a much wider front and per- 
haps war with Russia.” According to this same correspond- 
ent “Hore Belisha and others in England, supported if not 
inspired by many French officials” increased their pressure 
‘for war on Russia. “. . . this group argues that Britain 
‘and France, with their growing forces in the Middle East, 
‘could relieve the pressure on the Finns in the north by 
‘attacking Russia in the south and might simultaneously 


manage to capture the Russian oilfields at Baku... .” 
(New York Times, March 10). 

On March 11, reporting on Chamberlain’s statement 
that if asked Britain and France would “proceed imme- 
diately and jointly to help Finland with all available re- 
sources at their disposal,” Reston stated bluntly that the 
Allies offered their guarantees to Finland because “they 
want to keep Russia entangled so that she will not be able 
to send raw materials to Germany. . . . They want to 
extend the war to the north to cut off Germany from the 
10,000,000 tons of iron ore that she is now getting yearly 
from Sweden. .. .” 

Opposing these anti-Soviet war plans were thousands of 
resolutions passed by workers’ organizations throughout 
England. An open letter whose signatories included the 
Dean of Canterbury, Sir Richard Acland, M.P., George 
Bernard Shaw, H. N. Brailsford, Professor Haldane, Lord 
Listowel, Sir Oharles Trevelyan (former Minister of 
Education) and Sidney and Beatrice Webb, warned against 
the plans for war against: the Soviet Union and urged 
British citizens to use the utmost efforts to prevent the 
government from taking this ruinous action. 

In America, headlines screamed provocations to push 
Norway and Sweden into the war. Finland must be kept 
fighting at all costs. Peace must be prevented! Shrilled 
Dorothy Thompson “The army of General Weygand in 
the Near East will be deprived of any excuse for inter- 
vention the moment that Finland and Russia conclude 
peace. ...” (Herald Tribune, March 8). 

Chamberlain and Daladier had pushed Finland into 
war with one set of promises; they did not succeed in get- 
ting Finland to continue with their announcement that a 
force of 100,000 men was ready to sail from British and 
French ports. Norway and Sweden, resisting Britain’s ef- 
forts to compel them to fight her battles, would not per- 
mit the passage of troops. Mannerheim had miscalcula- 
ted and informed the Allies that he could hold out until 
May without more troops—or so Chamberlain reported. 
The proffered aid, as Lloyd George succinctly put it, “was 
too late and too little.” It was daily becoming clearer that 
what Britain wanted was an extension of the war fought 
with other troops than her own. And most important of 
all, the General Staffs were learning the truth about the 
might and efficiency of the Red Army. 

“Today it is only fair to put the record straight,” writes 
typewriter general Leland Stowe, “It is a much better 
army than foreign experts have ever suspected.” (New 
York Post, March 20). Says Walter Kerr, “The Rus- 
sians do not surrender easily,” and James Aldridge reports 
being told by Finnish commanders “that the best equip- 
ment they had was that captured from the Russians. .. . 
Most of it was equipment such as they had never seen 
before and never dreamed they would possess.” Even Dor- 
othy Thompson, admitting now that she was ill-informed 
about the real strength of the Red Army, has begun to 
revise her advice to the Allies accordingly. 

The bombing stories, too, are now being revised. It is 
now universally admitted that Soviet airmen carefully 
sought out and efficiently demolished military objectives 
and took every possible precaution to spare civilians. 

The carefully fostered myth of Red Army weaknesses, 
transport inefficiencies, etc., with which the imperialists 
hoped to lure smaller nations to fight and bleed for them, 
has blown up with the Mannerheim line. This, together 
with the rising opposition of the people everywhere to an 
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extension of the war, the deep-seated conflicts within the 
Allied nations, as indicated by the cabinet crisis in France, 
and the difficulties in creating a new battlefront, make the 
prospects for preventing the spread of the war brighter 
than they have been for months, The skill and might and 
high courage of the Red Army, the wisdom and flexibility 
of Soviet statesmen, have carried through to victorious con- 
clusion a conflict not of their choosing, forced on them by 
the long-planned, anti-Soviet drive of the imperialists. 
Those who instigated the conflict have met ignominious 
defeat in both prestige and position, and the Soviet Union 
emerges mightier than ever. 


They Chose the Way of Negotiations 


A a result of their mutual aid pacts with the Soviet 
Union, Latvia, Esthonia and Lithuania today enjoy 
greater security and prosperity than any of the small neu- 
tral nations of Europe. 

In a speech at the University of Latvia, in Riga, on 
February 12, Latvian Foreign Minister Vilhelms Mun- 
ters commented scathingly on the false rumors spread in 
foreign circles to the effect that Latvia had become a So- 
viet protectorate. 

“Where is that ‘Sovietization’ against which we have 
been warned?” he asked. “And where can a single citi- 
zen of Latvia be found with any grounds for saying that 
the Soviet Union has in any way interfered in our internal 
affairs ?” 

Mr. Munters attributed such reports in part to ignor- 
ance of the actual situation, but still more to anti-Soviet 
propaganda. Reviewing the four-month period since the 
signing of the pact with the Soviet Union, he said: 


“This period has been quite long enough to enable us to 
draw certain conclusions of how the pact is working out. 
It should be stressed that both sides have approached the 
carrying out of the pact in a spirit of friendliness and 
mutual confidence. The garrisoning of Soviet troops on our 
territory took place according to plan, and without the 
slightest hitch. The arrival of Soviet garrisons in our coun- 
try naturally gave rise to many problems, including their 
allocation, provisioning and transportation. Step by step 
each of these problems has been solved, without any diffi- 
culties whatever. We have every confidence that our two 
countries will continue to find a common language, and 
will approach our mutual problems harmoniously. 


“With regard to the successful economic and other nego- 
tiations which have recently been carried on by both 
countries and which have already borne concrete results, 
there is every reason to characterize present relations with 
the Soviet Union as completely satisfactory. 

“There are some people who assert that these favorable 
relations are only temporary, and that sooner or later we 
must expect pressure from the USSR both with regard to 
our internal political affairs and our foreign policy. On 
what grounds such prophecies are based remains the secret 
of their authors. They certainly are not justified by the 
experience of our government. 

“Our government considers that the pact of October 5th 
is based on the interests of both countries, especially if the 
war situation is taken into consideration, and the fact that 
the pact was concluded under conditions of mutual confi- 
dence, and complete respect for the sovereignty of both 
countries.” ” 


On February 2, the 20th anniversary of the signing of 
the Tartu (formerly Dorpat) Peace Treaty between the 
Soviet Republic and Esthonia, was celebrated in both coun- 
tries. In Tallinn and in Moscow the Mutual Aid Pact 
signed on September 28, 1939, was hailed as the logical 
consummation of twenty years of friendship. 

In a broadcast from Tallinn, Prof. A. Piip, Esthonian 


Foreign Minister, pointing out that in 1920 Esthonia 
made the decision that she did not want to serve as a bar- 
rier between Soviet Russia and the West, as was desired 
by the participants in the Paris Peace Conference, said: 

“It must not be forgotten that Esthonia was the first 
country to sign a peace treaty with Soviet Russia, at a 
time, moreover, when the western countries were effecting 
intervention in Soviet Russia and blockading her borders. 
The European powers adopted a negative attitude to our 
negotiations with Soviet Russia. 

“General Etievant, head of the French military mission, 
lodged a sharply-worded protest with the Esthonian Govy- 
ernment, but the latter, headed by J. Tonisson, vehemently 
defended her rights as a sovereign state and particularly 
her right to negotiate with her eastern neighbor for ending 
the war. Esthonia acted properly. The Esthonian Govern- 
ment was supported by the army, headed by General 
Laidoner, and by the entire population. 


“. . . We are convinced that the spirit of respect and 
mutual confidence that has characterized the relations be- 
tween Esthonia and the Soviet Union for twenty years 
will be preserved. In this way we can demonstrate to the 
whole world that close relations between great and small 
nations can be founded not on force and submission but 
on confidence and mutual support, in the interests of en- 
hancing the well-being of the peoples and for the sake of 
securing peace.” 

Similar cordial statements have been made by representa- 
tives of the Lithuanian Government, especially grateful 
to the Soviet Union for Vilno, seized from Lithuania by 
Poland twenty years ago and returned to Lithuania after 
its occupation by Red troops, an act unprecedented in 
international diplomacy. Of particular gratification to 
Lithuania is the growing trade between the two countries. 

The strict censorship imposed in Finland from the be- 
ginning of the negotiations with the USSR last November, 
no doubt kept from the people of Finland the knowl- 
edge of the beneficial results of the peaceful course pursued 
by their Baltic neighbors. As the news seeps through, they 
must wonder why their government chose war and the 
sacrifice of thousands of lives before deciding on a simi- 
lar course. The Finnish Government leaders, aware now 
of the worth of Britain’s promises, must wonder too. 


USSR Honors Molotov’s Fiftieth Birthday 

AST month Viacheslay Molotov turned fifty and the 

Soviet people celebrated his birthday with warm 
enthusiasm. Quiet and unspectacular, Molotov has solidly 
established himself as a statesman of broad and decisive 
understanding. When world affairs took on critical aspects 
it was in his hands that Soviet foreign policy was placed. 
Now the signature of Molotov stands on the Soviet-Ger- 
man pact which saved the USSR from world war and led 
to the liberation of Western Ukraine and Western Byelo- 
Russia; on the pacts with Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
which brought security in the Baltic for these states as 
well as for herself; and on the peace treaty with Finland 
which frustrated the attempts to divert the world war 
through Finland against the USSR and completed the 
structure of security in the Gulf of Finland and the Arctic. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
awarded Molotov the Order of Lenin and voted that the 
city of Perm and the Region of Perm be respectively re- 
named Molotov and Molotov Region, and the town of 
Nolinsk be renamed Molotovsk. 

The man to whom the Soviet Government gave these 
honors is a seasoned veteran of both the -revolution and 
the construction of Socialism. He was born in the town 
of Kukark, in then Viatka Gubernia, now Kirovsk Region. 
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He entered the revolutionary movement in his student 
days, joining the Bolshevik Party in 1906. Soon after he 
was working in close association with Lenin and Stalin. 
He endured frequent imprisonment and exile. 

One of his earlier achievements was the reestablishment 
of the Moscow revolutionary organization after it had 
been wrecked by the Tsar’s Secret Police at the opening of 
the World War. Returning to Petrograd he became a 
member of the Central Committee of the Party. In the 
February Revolution he was a member of both the Petro- 
grad Committee of the Bolshevik Party and of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Petrograd Soviet. In the October 
Revolution he was a member of the Military Revolution- 
ary Committee which directed the uprising. 

Since then he has served in a number of important posts 
in each of which he has signalized himself by breadth of 
understanding and administrative skill. No political office 
in the world carries responsibilities so large and varied as 
Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars, direct- 
ing, as it does, the political, economic and cultural activi- 
ties of the largest country in the world. And Molotov 
has performed his high duties with brilliant effectiveness. 

Molotov’s reports on the progress of the Five-Year 
Plans have been masterly, comprehensive, factual landscapes 
of the whole of Soviet life. In each of them the human 
being, the new Socialist man developing through the prog- 
ress of Socialist construction, has stood in the foreground. 
In each of them the progress of education, the development 
of a citizenry in which the worker can stand at a cultural 
level with the teacher and the engineer, has always been 
given emphasis. In honoring Viacheslav Molotov, the So- 
viet people has paid its respects to a great administrator 
who has honored them, who has helped to make culture 
as well as material well-being the mark of Soviet humanity. 


The ACLU Goes Witch-Hunting 


HE American Civil Liberties Union, founded in 
1920, has commemorated the twentieth year of its 
existence by passing a fantastic resolution purging from 
its governing committees members of the Communist Party 
and all those who support the principle of “totalitarian 
dictatorship in any country.” The resolution then pro- 
ceeds to include the government of the Soviet Union under 
the definition of “totalitarian.” 
Thus the war-panicked liberals in the Civil Liberties 
Union not only violate within their own organization the 


fundamental principles of civil liberties, but also add folly _ 


and ignorance to cowardice by totally disregarding the im- 
mense progress toward democracy made by the Soviet peo- 
ple and the far-reaching democratic procedures written 
into the law of the land by the new Soviet Constitution. 

As we go to press the Union’s Board of Directors is 
holdino a heresv trial, under the terms of the resolution, 
with Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, the only Communist Party 
member on the Board, as the defendant. If Miss Flynn 
is purged, it seems likely that the witch-hunters will then 
attempt to expel two members of this magazine’s Editorial 
Council, Robert W. Dunn and Corliss Lamont, who are 
also Directors of the Union and who are guilty of the 
high crime and misdemeanor of sympathizing with the 
great achievements of the Soviet people. 

The lining up of the Civil Liberties Union in the anti- 
Soviet front is not something that is causing much worry 
to the USSR; nor can resolutions and purges do any real 
harm to the reputations of Miss Flynn or Mr. Lamont 
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or Mr. Dunn. But it is extremely doubtful whether the 
reputation of the Civil Liberties Union itself can survive 
its recent behavior. It is a tragedy that an organization 
with such a record as the ACLU should commit suicide 
just as it was coming of age. 


Passing of a Soldier for Truth 


AJOR GENERAL WILLIAM S. GRAVES, who 

died on February 27th, at the age of seventy-four, 
will be remembered for two campaigns. In one he served 
as commander of the American interventionist forces in 
Siberia and conducted operations in a spirit that saved 
America from some of the stains that blacken the other 
participants. In the other he campaigned for truth about 
the Soviet Union and about one of the shadiest adventures 
in the entire shady history of imperialism—the interven- 
tionist attempt to nullify the will of the Soviet people 
and to kill the world’s first Socialist state at birth. Gen- 
eral Graves’ great book, America’s Siberian Adventure, is 
a monument to truth. 

Because General Graves interpreted his orders not to 
“interfere in the internal affairs of the Russian people” 
exactly for what those orders meant, because he acted, in 
the fullest sense of the word, as a representative of a demo- 
cratic people, he incurred the hatred of the Anglo-French 
imperialists and imperialist minded fellow officers. There 
were intrigues to remove him; and on his return to his 
country, he was subjected to snooping by G-men. 

To the end he maintained his friendship for the Soviet 
people. His own close experience with the interventionists 
and their propaganda techniques rendered him immune to 
all their subsequent moves to vilify the Soviet people and 
engineer new attacks upon them. 

The men he commanded expressed what they thought 
of him in a resolution passed at last year’s American Le- 
gion convention. We reprint here a section of the reso- 
lution: 


“Being mindful of the courteous but soldierly firmness 
by which you denied the use of your troops for any purpose 
other than that which conformed to the spirit as well as 
the letter of your orders and refused to permit the Allied 
Siberian Expedition to be transformed into a military 
intervention in Russian internal affairs, contrary to the 
announced policy of our government in spite of every invi- 
tation and inducement on the part of associating Allied 
commanders, and, 

“Being mindful that largely because of your wisdom, 
vour courage and your integrity, we, as members of your 
Siberian command, may review our military service to our 
country in Siberia without regret and without fear of any 
just criticism for any intentional wrong or injustice to an 
humble and bewildered people in their struggle for the right 
of self-expression and free government. . . .” 


We also quote here a telegram from the American 
Council on Soviet Relations, under the signatures of Mary 
Van Kleeck, Corliss Lamont, George Marshall and Thom- 
as L. Harris, addressed to the widow of General Graves: 


“Twenty years ago, General Graves’ wise discharge of 
the difficult responsibility in S*beria established his reputa- 
tion as true American and sincere democrat of calm, hu- 
mane judgment. This reputation he consistently maintained. 
In these days of hysteria and prejudice, America can ill 
spare his frank and honest mind. All Americans believing 
in friendship between two mightiest republics share today 
this sense of loss.” 


Democratic America stood united in tribute, at the pass- 
ing of this great soldier for truth. 








FOUR NOTED WRITERS 
answer the question: Is the cause of 
international peace furthered and the 
possibility of spreading the world war 
reduced by the Soviet-Finnish Peace? 


THE 


Theodore Dreiser — 


N O, I do not believe so,—not so long as England can 
get any additional sucker countries or enslaved colo- 
nies to do her fighting and her money furnishing for her. 
India supplied her the money for her war against Napo- 
leon. India and all her other colonies, plus imperialistic 
Russia, monarchical Italy, capitalistic France, Royal graft- 
ing Belgium, plus untutored savages from Africa, untu- 
tored Americans from the United States and the same, 
self-seeking Japanese won her purely empire-saving war 
with Germany. So far in this World War II democratic 
Spain, democratic Czecho-Slovakia, capitalistic Poland and 
would-be democratic Finland have bled and died to save 
her and yet she is not saved. But she still has hope, if 
not absolute faith, that her colonies, covering one-fifth of 
the world—Africa, dominated Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and Arabia along with capitalistic France and her 
capitalistic associate and servile admirer, the United States, 
will furnish the men and the money to keep her alive and 
going. The poor Finns undoubtedly thought they were 
once more saving the world for democracy when they al- 
lowed England and France and Germany—before this 
new world war started—to build and furnish her Manner- 
heim line for her. But she was mistaken. ‘This kind 
service on the part of England was another little trick to 
use Finland as a corridor through which England could 
attack Russia and bring the United States running. 

Poor little Finland! 

Enormous, horrible, imperialistic Russia!—the only 
country in all the history of the world that has given the 
working mass—not the loafing class—a break. 

As anyone with even failing sight can see, the planning 
and building of such an immense defense mechanism as 
the Mannerheim line by small Finland—population 3,400- 
000—is not to be explained by either the fears or the re- 
sources of such a population. What! 3,400,000 Finns 
fight or hold at bay 180,000,000 Russians! You might 
as well think of Denmark building a Dannerheim line to 
keep Germany out. Or Holland, a Hollandaise one, or 
Belgium, a Belgianheim line. Belgium allowed England 
to build one for her in 1912-13 to keep the Germans out 
and spent four years under Germany’s heel for her pains 
and with no more than a thank you kindly from the dear 
British. But Belgium is not building another, you notice. 
Once was enough. 

But why should England wish to attack Russia? And 
why does she hate.Germany for not attacking Russia? 
For, as you know, Russia is kind to the Jews; gives them 
the best deal they have ever had in their history. And, as 
you know, Germany has not. And, whereas Russia is truly 
democratic, Germany, according to England, is not. And 
yet England proclaims itself democratic and hates Russia. 

Read history and look around you. The profit system, 
or that other term for it, the capitalistic system, fears and 
hates the non-profit or equal-break-for-all system now hold- 
ing in Soviet Russia. And England, which represents the 
capitalistic system, wishes to destroy the non-profit system. 

To get money and keep it and rule the less clever in the 
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matter of money getting has been the business of England 
ever since it started. And to get it and keep it, it has as- 
sailed and sought to conquer every other power that it has 
contacted adjacent to its ever enlarging realm. And in 
England—the British Empire—my Lords this and that, 
ever since money got them their titles, have oppressed and 
cheated the masses not only of England but of each and 
every one of the colonies which she founded or the realm 
which she conquered. 

But in the Russian Soviet system now (since 1918) 
rapidly expanding in wealth and strength, England, and 
for the first time in all her history, has met a new power 
that she truly fears and wishes to destroy. And to achieve 
this destruction she has attacked her in every conceivable 
way since the close of the first great war. In fact to 
achieve this she has joined with her since 1919, so called 
“democratic France,” but really capitalistic France, to say 
nothing of Italy, Germany, Poland, Belgium—indeed the 
entire capitalistic wage slave system the world over. For 
her chief concern, as quite every informed person today 
knows, is India, which is adjacent to Russia, and which is 
the next logical country to turn from its English imposed 
slavery to the communistic system. For India is Eng- 
land’s chief earthly gold mine. Its simple, hard working, 
religious minded and just millions, nearly 400,000,000 of 
them, have kept the titled classes of England in leisure 
and comfort for the last 300 years. And what is more, 
since the beginning of her conquest of India, she has drawn 
from those slaves the money to battle and destroy Napo- 
leon in Europe, the Dutch and the French in America and 
the Boers in South Africa and the Germans in Europe in 
1914-18. With Indian money she was able to explore 
and colonize America, the West Indies, Australia, New 
Zealand and Africa, including South Africa and Egypt. 
Their work—that of the simple Hindu—has served to pay 
the dividends on the shares of the so-called capital which 
England is said to have invested in “developing” these 
various countries and colonies, Alas, “investing” in Eng- 
land, as in other capitalistic countries, means tricking and 
taxing the natives and even the English colonists of her 
extending realms of their original inheritances or labors, 
and doing so by maintaining mixed and native soldiery 
(always captained by English officers) in order to battle 
and slay any who failed in obedience, and thus estab- 
lishing peace and British colonial “loyalty.” Only now, 
Russia, by growing in power and wealth, has tended: to 
threaten all this. And that is why England will not end 
this war if she can help it without first fighting, and, if 
possible, destroying Russia. 

And to that end she has already sacrificed Spain, Aus- 
tria, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Finland—and all under 
the guise of once more saving the world for Democracy. 
What she really wants to do, as all who know anything 
know, is to save her own imperial control of the world— 
and for no other purpose. To this end she is still ready 
to sacrifice France and Germany and the Balkans and 
Turkey and the remaining Scandinavian countries, if only 
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she could. And already she has called upon all her colo- 
nies for money and men. For England, as you know— 
Imperial England—counts on every colonial—black, 
brown, yellow, red or white—to fight and die for her. It 
has, by now, become an old and honored English custom 
as well as tradition. She even looks to the United States, 
as she did in the last war, to at long last rescue her from 
destruction. She openly says so and we ought to know. For 
we are the only ones who could possibly save her. But the 
Yanks are not coming! 


George Seldes— 


ERMANY has seized all that part of continental 
Europe which she wants and, having protected her- 
‘self from attack by building the West Wall, is in a posi- 
tion to make a deal with the great colonial powers for new 
lands to exploit and enslave. France and Britain, two self- 
styled democracies, governed by groups of men of wealth 
and power known as the Cliveden Set and the Two Hun- 
dred Families (although neither term is exact) whose 
Fuehrers, Chamberlain and Daladier, are as brutal and 
Fascist as Hitler himself—witness the French concentra- 
tion camps for Loyalists and refugee intellectuals which 
are as bad as Dachau—have been on a search for a battle- 
field. ‘There were two places in the world through which 
an attack could be made and both involved the destruction 
of the USSR—the Scandinavian front via Finland and the 
oriental front via Turkey. 

When the Soviet Army cracked the Mannerheim Line 
it also cracked the Daladier-Chamberlain plan. It elim- 
inated one front, the most important. There now re- 
mains the Near Eastern Front where the French and 
British have sent an army estimated at half a million men 
and intrigued with Turkey to supply them with a million. 
The military experts have told us how easy it would be 
for Allied airplanes to destroy the Soviet oil fields. 

But with the northern wall of forts, lakes, islands and 
ships making the Soviet Union safe from attack, and the 
Soviet Army now acknowledged remarkably well trained 
in modern warfare, it will be possible for the intended 
victim of Franco-British intrigue to concentrate all its 
forces on the Iran-Irak-Turkish front. These three im- 
poverished nations may not want to see their poor vil- 
lages and few good cities blasted by the guns of both sides 
in order to provide a meeting place for foreign armies. 
But if they fall into the Franco-British orbit, it can be 
predicted from the lesson of the Mannerheim Line that 
the Soviets will have little difficulty repelling the invaders. 

Obviously therefore the cause of international peace— 
an armed and a threatening peace, but nevertheless a 
peace—has been served by the Soviet victory, and the war- 
makers will not be so eager ever again to plan the encircle- 
ment and destruction of the USSR. 

From now on we may look towards a considerable 
change in the attitude of the “leading” European nations. 
They may in fact begin to think in terms of a real peace. 
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And this will leave the only force screaming for war the 


press of the United States of America. 
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Maxwell §. Stewart — 


HE peace between Finland and the Soviet Union 

comes as welcome relief in a world that has provided 
little of a hopeful nature for many months. It saves Fin- 
land and the Scandinavian countries from being turned 
into an international battlefield that could result only in 
misery, untold suffering, and probable loss of independence 
for these countries. It minimizes the danger of the Euro- 
pean war spreading to the Balkans or the Near East. It 
enables the Soviet Union to play a stronger role in the Far 
East in support of China. And it enables the Soviet people 
to turn their attention again to building socialism. 

In weakening the forces which were threatening to 
spread the war, the Soviet-Finnish peace is of particular 
importance to the United States. For the more the war 
spreads the greater is the danger of American involve- 
ment. The unbridled propaganda in the American press 
against the Soviet Union during these past few months 
made the threat of American involvement particularly 
grave if the Allies had succeeded in merging the Finnish 
conflict with the general European war. Solution of the 
conflict should enable us to regain our sanity. 
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Millen Brand — 


HE United States took the Panama Canal Zone by 

force for strategic reasons, and England took Gib- 
ralter, Malta and other strategic points on its Indian 
trade route, also by force and to defend its empire of ex- 
ploitation. Yet when the Soviet Union—in the most 
humane modern war on record—takes important positions 
to defend the homeland of Socialism, without private profit 
or human exploitation, the imperialist powers raise a great 
cry and talk about their great disillusionment with this 
idealistic country. Common sense, ordinary people either 
see through this now or they soon will, for lies evaporate 
and the truth remains. The truth is that peace has been 
strengthened and by a small sacrifice of life far greater sac- 
rifices have been prevented. Already it has been openly 
admitted by the Allies that their “northern front” has 
been eliminated and that it will be difficult to find other 
fronts. In the East, Japan will think deeply about its war 
with China. In the United States recent polls have shown 
a rapid rise in anti-war sentiment. Throughout the world 
peace is on the march; the people, as the truth is realized, 
will demand either peace or an end to the exploiting class 
driving them to war. The issue, as even the imperialists 
admit, is their own selfish power against the free future 
of humanity. And humanity will be free. 
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THE GENETICS CONTROVERSY 


By LUCRETIUS SMITH 


The recent controversy on genetics in the Soviet Union 
summed up by an outstanding American scientist 


AS part of the campaign to woo 
away intellectuals from sympa- 
thy with the Soviet Union there has 
been launched an attack on the integ- 
rity of Soviet scientists. The magazine 
“Science” publishes anonymous notices 
quoting resolutions against capitalist 
errors in certain scientific theories. The 
New York Times prints whole broad- 
sides of vituperation and scorn at the 
alleged intolerance of Soviet philoso- 
pher-scientists who denounce erroneous 
theories in the name of Marxism. The 
stuff reads largely like the Finnish war 
news as presented by the typewriter- 
generals. It is full of such phrases 
as “it is said that .. .” and “we have 
it on good authority” or “from a 
source which, naturally, we cannot dis- 
close” and the like. There is always 
the innuendo that the losing side in a 
debate is hustled off to a concentration 
camp, that by such a process all the 
good scientists have already been shot, 
and that a scientist must do and believe 
exactly what he is ordered to do and 
believe by the political leaders. 

As I write this I have before me 
copies of the journal “Under the Ban- 
ner of Marxism”, And, wonder of 
wonders, a score of those who had 
been liquidated by the typewriter-gen- 
erals, are enjoying complete free speech 
in the pages of the most political of 
all the journals in the Soviet Union. 
And they are saying it at length, a 
mere one hundred and sixty pages of 
closely printed text! What’s more, it 
is the report of a conference, a confer- 
ence called under the auspices of the 
Journal. Fifty-three eminent scientific 
men gathered from all parts of the So- 
viet Union. Their fare was paid. They 
took time off. The sessions lasted from 
October 7 to October 14, 1939. Some- 
body must have been lying. That some- 
body’s name is “Anonymous”. 

The one man who has been shot 
most frequently is treated with the 
greatest respect, in spite of the sharp 
disagreement with some of his views. 
He is Academician N. I. Vavilov. His 
principal opponent is T. D. Lysenko, 
also a member of the Academy. Both 
are great biologists and are specialists 
in the important branch of genetics. 
Genetics is the special subject con- 
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cerned with the tracing of the laws 
governing the relations between the 
characteristics of the offspring and the 
characteristics of their ancestors, A 
matter of grave concern in this subject 
is to trace what and how much comes 
from the side of “mama” and what 
and how much comes from the side of 
“papa”, and just how it all happens. 
Good scientists, of course, try to do 
this for all known living forms, from 
bacteria and one-celled animals up 
to human beings. Here and there 
the practical consequences of genetic 
knowledge are likely to be enormous, 
e.g. in the breeding of plants and of 
animals, in the eradication of diseases 
amongst plants and animals and in hu- 
man medicine. One may even vision 
some possibilities of human improve- 
ment by breeding and thus go into the 
field known as eugenics. Geneticists, 
however, have their hands full study- 
ing plant and animal life, and decline 
with profuse thanks the privilege of 
speculation about human beings. And 
so it may be said that Vavilov and Ly- 
senko represent contrasting views with 
regard to plant and animal genetics 
and their immediate practical applica- 
tions, without regard to more or less 
far-fetched implications for sociology. 
The conference explicitly ruled out 
any sociological questions dealing with 
racism and eugenics as irrelevant to the 
issues. The issues, nevertheless, have 
sociological significance in another 
sense, namely that a correct under- 
standing of a theory leads to quicker 
progress and to more successful appli- 
cation, as the production of better po- 
tatoes, healthier wheat, more eggs per 
hen, etc. Vavilov is a believer in old 
methods and is a “classicist”, Lysenko 
is fighting for something new. 
Everybody nowadays knows a little 
something about the theory of evolu- 
tion, which was demonstrated so con- 
vincingly by Darwin not quite a 
hundred years ago. He was concerned 
with proving the doctrine of descent 
which asserted that living as well as 
extinct species of organisms are de- 
scended from one another and from 
common ancestors. Many arguments 
and observations were produced based 
on studies of fossilized animals and of 


ancient species still alive, and the like. 
Very convincing indeed was evidence 
from the field of embryology. This 
science shows quite clearly, by a study 
of the changes that an embryo under- 
goes before birth, that the history of 
the individual reflects more or less ac- 
curately the history of the race. The 
embryo of a higher form seems to go 
through a series of stages resembling 
the completed embryos of lower forms. 

Darwinism was dedicated principally 
to a study of the laws of development, 
which, after the lifetime of Darwin, 
were sought principally in experiments 
with embryos, as they are formed from 
female eggs and male sperm. The 
study of cells, or cytology, became ex- 
tremely important. There was even a 
hope of proving evolution experimen- 
tally, by just bringing it about in the 
laboratory. Two main highways of 
advance were suggested by Darwin’s 
thought, namely (1) he pointed out 
that in each type of living creatures 
there occur variations, that is, no two 
individuals are exactly alike, and (2) 
variations are transmitted by heredity. 
It is a curious episode in history that 
the road of the study of heredity was 
the easier one and that the discovery 
of the causes of variation was relatively 
neglected. The school of “classical 


geneticists”, to which we accredit Vav- — 


ilov, followed this popular road. 


The patron saint of the classical 7 
He it was © 
who proposed a theory that the living — 
substance of the cell, protoplasm, is ~ 
of two kinds, somatic plasm forming ~ 


geneticists is Weismann. 


the structures of the individual, and 
the germ plasm which in the female 


consists of the eggs and the cells they 


originate from and in the male of the 


sperm and the cells they originate ~ 
from. The somatic plasm wears out ~ 
and dies, the germ plasm is handed ~ 
down making the individual immortal ~ 
The -inheritance comes © 
from the germ plasm of both parents. © 
The race changes as the germ plasm © 
changes. His original conception was — 
that the germ plasm was entirely inde- 
pendent of the soma, the other being ~ 
a kind of nourishing nurse. All vari- — 
ations were to be sought in the germ. — 
Each character of a type was assumed © 


in his race. 
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to be represented in the germ by a 
“biophor”. These combined in larger 
groups “determinants”, which in turn 
formed groups called “ids”, and these 
make threads of visible chromosomes 
(colored bodies) found in the nucleus 
of the living cell. Decades of study in 
cell division were thereby inspired. 
The biophors or the ids, by the way, 
are now called genes. 

The number of chromosomes, it has 
been found, is always the same in in- 
dividuals of the same species, i.e. 
normally. (Recently, a chemical, “col- 
chicine,” has been doubling them.) In 
the division of the cell, an exact halv- 
ing has been traced in minute detail, 
noting that the chromosomes individ- 
ually split in halves. At the same time 
studies of maturation led to the dis- 
covery that these divisions differ from 
the ordinary in that they lead to the 
formation of cells containing half the 
normal number of chromosomes. The 
union of two such cells in fertilization 
leads to the formation of an embryonic 
cell with the full number of chromo- 
somes. Suffice it to say here that elab- 
orate experimentation in this field, 
notably with the squash bug and with 
a small fruit fly, Drosophila ampelo- 


phila, has enabled biologists to follow 
individual chromosomes in their pair- 
ing in sets, their association with more 
or less definite characters, and to trace 
inheritance for several generations. 

Incidentally, sex has been shown to 
be associated with a definite chromo- 
some either in the male or the female 
cell. In the human being, according to 
good evidence, the male cell contains 
47 chromosomes which unite to form 
23 pairs and one odd chromosome. 
Two types of spermatozoa form at 
maturation splitting into one with 24 
and another with 23 chromosomes. Fe- 
male cells have 48 chromosomes and 
can form eggs containing only 24 
chromosomes. If 23 meets 24 we have 
47 or a male; if 24 meets 24 we have 
48 or a female. On such a basis one 
would expect statistically to find as 
many males as females, which is only 
approximately a fact. Otherwise, too, 
it is not as simple as it sounds, when 
we are reminded, that Morgan (the 
American who made famous the Droso- 
phila fly and got a Nobel prize for it) 
has found at least 75 characters linked 
to the same odd chromosome that de- 
termines sex. 

As it frequently happens in science, 


results similar to the above were ob- 
tained by a different route. Inheritance 
was studied statistically and experi- 
mentally by the monk Gregor Mendel 
(1865) without attracting the atten- 
tion of the scientific world till very 
much later, when in compensation he 
was practically canonized. He was led 
by experiments on crossing different 
types of peas, the yellow-seeded and 
the green-seeded, to announce the law: 
“The units contributed by each parent 
separate in the germ cells of the off- 
spring without having had any influ- 
ence on each other.” The units for 
yellow and for green separate in the 
ripening of the germ cell of the off- 
spring, so that half are yellow-produc- 
ing and half are green-producing. If 
two hybrids are mated the next genera- 
tion will show three green and one 
yellow. Since the green predominates 
it is called a “dominant”. The 3:1 
ratio is the characteristic Mendelian 
ratio, for one pair of characters. Two 
independent pairs of characters show 
four possibilities in the grandchildren 
in the ratio 9:3:3:1. This mechanism 
was supposed to be precise. Mendelian 
inheritance is also supposed to apply 
to all sorts of characters, structural, 


(Left) N. I. Vavilov, upholder of the Classical viewpoint. (Right) T. D. Lysenko, leader of 
the opposite side in the controversy. Lysenko is the discoverer of vernalization, a method of 
pre-treatment of seeds, changing winter crops into spring crops, and vice versa. 











physiological, pathological and even 
psychological ; to characters peculiar to 
certain periods of life and even to the 
length of life. 

On the matter of variations there 
are the more or less verbal assertions 
that they occur suddenly by leaps. They 
are called mutations. They happen by 
“accident”, which is another way of 
saying that they are unexplained. It is 
asserted that they originate in the germ 
plasma. The new types arise by jumps 
and the classical or formal geneticists 
are content to shrug their shoulders 
about it. If a person is born with six 
fingers it is just another of those crazy 
“mutations” which can be counted but 
not explained. 

Now, where does the Russian debate 
on genetics come in? 

A great Russian Darwinist, Michur- 
in, happened to pay more attention 
to the essence of Darwinism, namely 
the tracing of the laws of development, 
with emphasis on the formation of new 
types. Under his tutelage a remarkable 
investigator, named Lysenko, and a 
whole school with him, began to find 
numerous exceptions to Mendelism. 
Following the well-known Marxian 
formula of combining theory with 
practice, they performed enormous la- 
bors in breeding, and uncovered vistas 
undreamt of in narrow fly experiments. 
The famous Mendelian ratio of 3:1 
sank to 2:1 in some cases, showing 
that the classicists had overgeneralized 
their principle. The 3:1 ratio was 
built up into a mystic thing, based on 
a notion that all characters are actually 
found in the gene, whereas, Lysenko 
and others point out, it is merely a 
statistical average. Is it not well-known 
that some women have had 17 sons in 
a row, or 13 daughters? It has become 
increasingly apparent that the separa- 
tion of somatic plasm and germ plasm 
is not absolute, that certain things may 
happen outside of the area in the 
chromosome or the gene which is sup- 
posed to determine heredity absolutely. 

Not only said, but done. Lysenko 
was able to change at will the adapta- 
bility of plants to the extent of grow- 
ing winter plants as spring plants and 
vice versa. A special treatment of seeds 
can be made to shorten their ripening 
in the fields, a process now famous un- 
der the name of “yarovization” or “ver- 
nalization”. Experiment, based: on the 
conviction that the whole story is not in 
the genes, but also depends on the 
careful adjustment of external: condi- 
tions to give material differences in 
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the offspring from his “papa” and his 
“mama”, brought about immense suc- 
cesses in preventing degeneration of 
huge potato crops, in increasing cotton 
production and in scores of other prac- 
tical ways. The old laws of heredity 
were too narrow and too static, and 
did not pay attention to the more im- 
portant factor of Darwinism, the ex- 
istence of laws of development in 
which the soma is as important as the 
germ. Environment is as important as 
so-called heredity. 

Six points at issue were listed by 
M. M. Zavadovsky—(1) is the 3:1 
ratio an absolute one; (2) is the germ 
plasm absolutely independent of the 
soma and aren’t there somatic “induc- 
tions’; (3) is the statistical method, 
which is useful, adequate to discover 
the full laws; (4) are there meta- 
physical and mystic notions hidden in 
the concept of the gene as a corpuscle ; 
(5) similarly does metaphysics lurk 
behind the distinction between geno- 
type and phenotype (plasm and soma) ; 
(6) is there any connection with ra- 
cial theory? (Under the Banner of 
Marxism, Vol. XI, 1939, p. 88). 

Some of the answers have already 
been indicated above. All absolutes re- 
ceived a cold shoulder from most of 
the scientists present. The racism ques- 
tion was held to be a false one in this 
connection (Ibid. Vol. X, p. 169). 


Professor Mitin, a philosopher, made 
very clear indeed an exceedingly im- 
portant point, which critics of Marx- 
ism have ignored either through ignor- 
ance or malice. The point is that theory 
does not and cannot prejudge matters 
of experiment. If you want to know 
what a fact is, find it out. That is 
the essence of the scientific method. 
Theory acts as a guide for fact finding 
and interpretation, and is never a sub- 
stitute for fact. Theory should always 
be combined with fact, and fact with 
theory. There was much said at the 
conference on the proper combination 
of theory and practice, characteristic 
of science in general and of Marxism 
in particular. Some hot heads, who 
attacked the old indiscriminately, got 
a good scolding. One suggested that 
there wasn’t much use in reading the 
old timers. “Quite the contrary”, was 
the answer, “the facts of the old timers 
were quite good, and so were many of 
their ideas, and, besides, the new ideas 
are not really intelligible without a 
good knowledge of their historic evo- 
lution”. Marx’s and Lenin’s injunc- 
tions to use every bit of technical 





Above: Ivan Michurin, noted Soviet plant 

breeder who produced many new hybrids 

and whose methods and _ experiments 
Lysenko continued. 


Below: Students of the Odessa Agricul- 
tural Institute, where many notable ad- 
vances have been made, cross breeding 
grain in the experimental fields of the In- 
stitute of Selection and Genetics. 


information even of the reactionaries, 
but not their conclusions, were cited. 
Thus a few overzealous supporters of 
Lysenko got a lambasting, even from 
Lysenko himself. This certainly does 
not jibe with the slanderous attacks of 
Messrs. Anonymous and Co. that 
the Soviet scientists have cut them- 
selves off from Western science in an 
“Asiatic” isolation. Besides, similar 
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“trends of thought amongst scientists in 
| capitalist countries are appearing in a 
pretty vigorous development parallel- 
\ing the Soviet efforts: The genes have 
"been affected by all sorts of agencies, 
'as X-rays, etc., and the development 
of mutations has been brought: about 
-by so simple a means. as: change of 
| temperature. Good science: is dialec- 
"tical even if it is practised in a capi- 
_talist country. The Soviet scientists 
_ know that very well. 

The frequent Soviet argument 
against ‘“‘metaphysics” needs some ex- 


» planation. A good scientist does not 


' care to create more concepts, especially 
| those of a fictitious character, than he 
' can help. William of Ockham, several 
' centuries before modern science, said 
_ one of the most anti-metaphysical things 
' of all times. He said, “Entities should 
not be multiplied beyond: need”. In 
plain words, don’t call up spooks, un- 
observable things or fancies, if you can 
help it. For example, it is possible to 
explain the motion of the stars by as- 
signing to each one of them a special 
guardian angel. What a fearful mess 
that would be, especially as compared 
to the simplicity of just one formula, 
namely Newton’s (or Einstein’s) law 
of gravitation! Out with the angels. 
This clean-up procedure came to be 


known as Ockham’s. Razor. At the 
Soviet Conference on Genetics the 
razor was brandished (but, of course, 
- in no menacing way). The fantastic 
notion of the properties of an individual 
being fully contained in the gene is 
“an entity beyond need”, or a spook. 


Soviet scientists in reply to the 
“formal” geneticists point to the facts 
of development. 

There are many stages from the 
_ “gene” up, at which a qualitative change 

occurs. Some such stages have actually 
been traced by Lysenko. Some ate as 
obvious as the emergence of the various 
stages of the butterfly, from caterpillar 
through chrysalis in a cocoon, to adult 
butterfly, defying any absolute stability 
of genes or even any clearcut meaning 
of the term. Please note the term 
“emergence”. It is a term, not of 
Soviet origin, used to describe the ap- 
pearance of new qualities (chrysalis, 
butterfly) at certain stages of quanti- 
tative development. The correspond- 
ing Marxist term is “dialectical devel- 
opment”, Often a capitalist critic, who 
accepts “emergence” attacks ‘“dialec- 
tical development”. Such is the power 
of words and of prejudice. 


The long road of development is 
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habitually neglected by the classical or 
formal geneticists, who at first perhaps 
oversimplified the problem for conven- 
ience and now hate to get to the real 
difficulties, Besides being metaphysical, 
they are mechanistic. The gene acts 
for them like a little mechanical sys- 
tem. In this respect the classical geneti- 
cists are an astonishing anachronism. 
They belong to a period before the 
middle of the last century, as compared 
to physicists. They certainly do not 
belong to the twentieth century. There 
are practically no mechanists left in 
physics, a science which has dealt ex- 
tensively with machines. But in biol- 
ogy they still hang on. The Soviet 
scientists are merely straightening out 
a lag in the advancing front of science 
in pointing out that new qualities, not 
contained in the original form, appear 
with developing, dynamic structures, 
which may be controlled as we learn 
the laws of these changes. An illustra- 
tion from a recent triumph in chem- 
istry may help to make this point 
clearer. When sulfanilamide was syn- 
thesized there “emerged” the properties 
of curing many dreadful, hitherto in- 
curable infections. Would anyone 
argue that in the elements, sulphur, 
carbon, nitrogen and oxygen, from 
which sulfanilimide was made there 
are “genes” which mechanically deter- 
mined the property of curing infec- 
tions? What Lysenko did might also 
be compared to what many scientists 
have already done, following the dis- 
covery of sulfanilamide, in shifting 
around the molecules, or conditions of 
synthetic development, to make im- 
provements on sulfanilamide, because 
they have caught a glimpse of the law 
of development of therapeutic proper- 


ties with changes in structure. What 
would correspond to genes in this il- 
lustration would be groups of atoms, 
identifiable and surely not stable, chal- 
lenging us to learn how to rearrange 
them. No, say the Soviet scientists, 
the genes may be very stable, but we 
can produce changes which destroy 
that stability and changes which cannot 
be attributed to the genes altogether. 

It should be easier now to see where 
Marxism comes into the scientific situ- 
ation, It is such an excellent philosophy 
of science, thanks to the genius of 
Marx and Engels, that it can hang out 
warning signs to scientists who may 
be lost in detail, who have gotten into 
a mere crack and are exploring it thor- 
oughly and are unaware of larger per- 
spectives. Marxism warns against mere 
static conceptions, i.e. sooner or later 
the dynamic situation must be faced. 
Marxism warns against idealistic meta- 
physics, i.e. sooner or later figments 
of the imagination must justify them- 
selves before the concrete facts as rea- 
sonable suppositions or be shaved off as 
spooks. Marxism warns against mere 
mechanism, whether it be materialistic 
or idealistic, i.e. sooner or later the 
laws of development have to be faced 
and studied. It warns. It does not dic- 
tate. It appeals to reason. The confer- 
ence of the fifty-three eminent scientists 
closed with a decision not to make any 
formal resolutions, but that all the 
members should think the situation 
over carefully and try to profit by the 
mutual instruction. No one lost his 
job. Messrs. Anonymous and Co. do 
not understand the liberating force of 
Marxist philosophy which expands the 
field of science. And, if perchance they.’ 
do, they are plainly malicious liars. 


Nikolai Tsitsin, noted Soviet scientist who produced a perennial variety of wheat. 
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” Sovfoto and Photochronika 


(Top left) Byelostok, West Byelo-Russia, Railroad Station. (Second from 
top, left) Workers inspecting equipment in a newly nationalized textile factory 
in Byelostok. (Center, left) Byelostok unemployed, who have just received jobs 
in nationalized factories march in demonstration. (Second from bottom, left) 
Chairman of the trade union committee in a Byelostok mill with other members 
of the committee. (Bottom, left) Poles, Ukrainians, Byelo-Russians and Jews, 
gather in a joint commemoration at the grave of the Ukranian writer and 
revolutionist, Franko, in Lvov, West Ukraine. 


(Top right) Young Byelostok textile worker. (Below, left) West Byelo-Russian 
school children meet their new teacher. (Below, right) In the first kinder- 
garten organized in Baranovichi, West Byelo-Russia. 





IN THEIR OWN WORDS 


Letters to American relatives reflect rejoicing 
of Jews in liberated regions of former Poland 


The Day of Atonement, and 
the Tabernacle Feast 


To Joseph Sack, Detroit, Michigan, 
from his brother, 


Sinievka, November 27, 1939 


Dear Brother Joseph and your family: 
Greetings. Your letter was a surprise. 
We did not know that letters were al- 
ready being delivered from America. 
Dear brother, what should I write you, 
when I don’t know where to start. 

As the saying goes, first is the Day 
of Atonement, and then the Tabernacle 
Feast. We lived through some trouble, 
but we are rid of our bloodsuckers, the 
persecutors who wanted to destroy all 
the Jews in the world. But now the 
Polish aristocracy and landowners fled 
like mice out of the cracks, and we are 
rid of them forever. 

Oh, what happiness there is—we 
breathe differently. At last one’s nerves 
are quieted. We are sated with happi- 
ness. Briefly, during the first week, when 
the doors of the courtyards opened, we 
were so happy we didn’t have to eat— 
we just lived on the realization that we 
got rid of those bandits. Formerly we 
used to say in secret—oh, will we live 
to take off the lousy clothes. They have 
become so lousy, they are eating us alive. 
Well, we lived to do it. Threw off the 
lousy clothes and put on clean, shining 
clothes, and we hope that the sun will 
first begin to shine on us and we won't 
have to sink into darkness again. 

Long live our liberator and leader, 
Stalin! Now, brother, I must tell you the 
truth—I recall all your words and they 
glitter in my memory like diamonds and 
every word is imprinted in my memory 
forever. Everything seems to turn out 
just as you said—all is right and it will 
be right. 

You ask about raising the children. 
Yes, brother, life just begins. And not 
only for me—but for all of us workers. 
Before we had the problem—what to do 
with our Fayga. She cried her eyes out 
and so did we. And I knew you were 
unable to help pay her tuition and that 
it caused you embarrassment. The same 
applied to our Meyer. Today, thanks 
to our Soviet Union, our children are 
taken care of. They are no longer a 
burden on us. Already classes were or- 
ganized for them in our town. They do 
not have to travel to Baranovichi. Our 
school is not yet completely organized; 
we still do not have all the necessary 
books. They have to be brought from 
Minsk, and some of the teachers too. 
Give us a little time and all will be put 
to rights. 

YOUR BROTHER, Morris 


The Postcard That Settled a 
Debate 


Esteemed editor—Morning Freiheit: 
In the shop where I work, we have 


discussions almost every day about let-- 


ters that come to American relatives 
from people in the new Soviet territories, 
that are printed every day in the Morn- 
ing Freiheit. 

Some “Forward” readers, and also 
readers of the “Morning Journal” and 
the “Day” argued that “Stalin’s agents 
ride around the cities and towns of for- 
mer Poland and force people to write 
good letters to their relatives in Amer- 
ica.” How preposterous these slanders 
are. But as the saying goes—those who 
do not want to see are worse than the 
blind. 

Here is what happened in our shop. 
We were standing around discussing the 
letters and the Forward readers were 
giving their arguments. The salesman of 
our firm, Carl Lugin, came over to us 
and after listening to them, he stated 
that they didn’t know what they were 
talking about, because he personally had 
a post card from his uncle, Rabbi Na- 
thaniel Lisitsky from Volkavisk, a Jew 
over 70 years old, who couldn’t be forced 
to write and say what he didn’t believe, 
and that old Rabbi praises and thanks 
the Bolsheviks for saving the Jews! 

The salesman, Carl Lugin, showed the 
post card to everybody near him. The 
impression was colossal and decisive. All 
felt that the “Freiheit” does a valuable 
work by printing these letters, and that 
the other Jewish newspapers—the “For- 
ward”, the “Day”, the “Morning Jour- 
nal” commit a great crime by throwing 
doubt on the letters; and that those who 
spread ugly rumors concerning these let- 
ters are committing a crime against the 
best friends of the Jewish people. I en- 
close the card from the old Rabbi. 


Pui.tip BECKER 


(Enc. Postcard) 
Volkavisk, January 21, 1939 


I am sure you know about the up- 
heaval:—Poland is no more. The Poles 
lost their state in 10 days. We also suf- 
fered. It would have been very bad with 
us if not for the Soviets, the Bolsheviks. 
They came suddenly and saved us from 
certain death—we are now living peace- 
fully, quiet. All are equal citizens with- 
out any difference of nationality or re- 
ligion, The young, up to the age of 60, 
get jobs, making a living respectably; 
those over 60 receive aid. Write as soon 
as possible and let me know how you 
are. We haven’t received a letter from 
you for a long time. 

Your brother, 
NATHANIEL LisITsKy 


“We Are Free Soviet Citizens” 


Postcard to Mrs. M. Wisnograd, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from her sister, 
Hadasa Mayerovich. 


Bruisk, November 19th, 1939 
“I’m writing to you again. I’m letting 
you know, my dear ones, that we are 
lucky. We are free Soviet citizens. How 


nice that sounds. I’m already working 
in a military hospital in the fortress. In 
one word—you don’t have to worry 
about us any more. My only worry is 
about you and Harry. Do you know any- 
thing about Harry’s life? 

We are all well and happy—and also 
our aunt from Grayeva is well and her 
town has been joined to our side. 


Your SISTER, HaApDASA 


The writer of this card was a trained 
nurse, who, under the Polish govern- 
ment, could get no work and lived on 
what her sister sent her. Now she is 
working in the fortress where previously 
a Jew could not enter. 


We Are Alive—Thanks to Stalin 


To Leah Friedman, Bronx, New York, 
from relatives who fled from Nazi- 
Poland and are now in the Soviet 
Union. 


November 30, 1939 
Dear Leah: Live and be well. My dear, 


I am sure you know what that murderer, 
the German, did to us. He chased all the 
Jews from Pultusk out of the city, just 
as we were. He stole everything from 
us. We.left with only one shirt. We 
weren’t allowed to take anything with 
us—no clothes, no personal belongings, 
no bedclothes. They took away the last 
cent we had. 

If not for Stalin, long may he live and 
be well, and the Red Army, which opened 
the borders of the Soviet Union for us, 
we would have all been shot, as were 
thousands of others. 

From your brother-in-law, 
Morris Davin GromaNn 


No More Promissory Notes— 
No More Trouble 


To Mr. Pomerantz, Bronx, New York, 
two letters in one. 


Kartuz Berezna, December 6, 1939 


My dear brother: We are all well. 
Sarah and the children are with us. Our 
entire property remained in Warsaw. 
We are lucky that we have united with 
the Soviet Union. 

How is everything with you? Are 
you all well? Please write a few words 
at once. 

Your Emma 


My dear brother: How is your health? 
We are all satisfied with the new situ- 
ation. I am already rid of the usual 
worries about my grocery business and 
constant juggling of promissory notes. I 
will be able to live like a human being 
now. Write to me at once about your- 
self. My daughter and my wife send 
their regards to you. Be well and strong. 
Your BROTHER ZELIG 
(Continued on page 32) 
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The meeting-magnetized, 
see them drawn 

to the Gen— 

Com— 

Polit— 
Educat—. 

Into offices they swarm. 
Follow at your risk, 


a paper shower you'll be caught in. 


You come to interview 
a mere fifty-one or two: 
the most important. 
Every desk empty, 
everyone fleeting 
to a meeting. 
You stop one: 
"Comrade, a moment," 
you implore, 
“Ivan Ivanich, where? I've tried 
to reach him since antiquity. 
Till | see him | won't stir." 
"Ivan Ivanich had to confer 
with the United Bureau 
of A and B." 


You pant up the hundredth stair, 
wan with climbing and despair. 
Again you hear 
“in an hour, meanwhile 
why not enjoy the fresh air? 
They're at a conference 
negotiating the purchase— 
important, can't sto 
of a bottle of ink sai 
from the Region Co-op." 


An hour passes 
You walk into vacancy. 
No clerks in sight, 
no lads, no al 
to give you a greeting, 
even to hand you another stall. 


Then you see the poster on the wall: 


"Under twenty-two years, all 
to the Komsomol meeting." 


| learn where Ivan Ivanich is. 
Into the room | burst, possest, 
wild curses spattering 
from my breast, 
eyes dilating. 
What's this? 
Halves of men lolling! 
Torsos debating! 
Stiff stands my hair. 
The other halves, where? 


The secretary's cool, 
official voice 
halts me retreating. 
"We're here—and we're there 
at a second meeting. 
We had no choice. 
How simultaneously 
hold two meetings? 
The problem's solved. 
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THREE POEMS by 


LOST IN CONFERENCE Ourselves we halved; 
PAINT this mural of a Moscow 


dawn. 





torsos here, 
the rest 
there." 


Those half men meetings keep 

my night from sleep. : 
But with a soothing dream 
| meet the sun. 
One more conference 

one last conference, 

one 
to liquidate all conferences! 


GOOD AND BAD 


AME a little son 
to dad, 
These big questions 
asked the lad: 
"What is good, 
and what is bad?” 


I'm not the sort 
who keeps things secret— 
look, 


here's dad's answer 
in my book: 


If a wind 
blows off a roof 
lets in rain 
lets in snow, 
that is bad, 
everyone knows. 


Wind drops, 
snow stops. 
Sunshine all over 
on grownups in fields, 
on kids in the wood— 
for grownups 
and kids 
that's 
very good. 


Smeary-face 
has dirt to his chin; 
sores will teach him 
that's bad 
for the skin. 


Clean-face 
isn't 
scared of soap, 
brushes his teeth 
as everyone 


should. 


Everyone calls 
that boy 
good. 


A bully is beating 
a smaller kid— 






Viadimir Mayakovsky 


don't 
look, 
| don't want him 
in my 


book. 


But that other one 
who cries 
"Why don't you pick 
a kid 
your size,""— 


| suppose 
it's understood 
he can have pages 
here; 
he's good. 


This little visitor 
walks in the mud, 
gets himself black 
like the mouth 
of an oven— 


No one 

goes near him: 
who likes 

a sloven? 


But this one 
who's neat, 
who uses 
the brushes; 


and on paying 
a visit 

takes off 
his galoshes, 


no matter how tiny, 
this neat lad 
and shiny, 


way up 
he'll be stood 
as the boy 

who is good. 


When he heard 
these answers 
the little son 
said, 


"Now I know, 


dad; 
I'll be good, 
not bad." 














Translated by Isidor Schneider. 
Reprinted by Courtesy of International 
Literature. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Portrait of Mayakovsky by Burliuk. The 
poet wrote “original Mayakovsky” across 
the bottom of the sketch. 


HEN Stalin called Mayakovsky 

“the greatest poet of the Soviet 
era,’ he gave expression to what had 
become a direct and observable literary 
fact. Mayakovsky’s influence is pre- 
eminent in Soviet poetry. Mayakov- 
sky’s language based on the workers’ 
vernacular, its energetic cadences re- 
flecting the dynamism of the revolu- 
tionary transformation of humanity, its 
broad use of the contemporary as sub- 
ject matter, provided foundation pat- 
terns for the great majority of Soviet 
poets. 

Mayakovsky died ten years ago, at 
the height of his powers, a suicide for 
motives still unsolved. A disappoint- 
ment in a personal relationship is hint- 
ed at as an inciting cause; another, 
the intrigues of literary cliques, among 
them organizers of a Trotskyite cabal 
in the writers’ organization. 

In the ten years that have since 
passed, Mayakovsky’s position as one 
of the masters of Russian poetry has 
become secure, confounding the pre- 
dictions of his literary enemies .who 
prophesied that because he drew his 
material from contemporary events his 
work would not survive. 

Rarely has a poet’s life and work 
attained a closer harmony. Both poet 
and revolutionist, Mayakovsky made 
poetry his revolutionary work to such 
effect that his recitations at the Civil 
War fronts and in factories, and his 
propaganda posters in store windows, 
made him one of the great revolu- 
tionary agitators. 

Never troubled by the professional- 
ism that kept other poets from imme- 
diate and direct participation in the 
life about them, he did not hesitate 
to write verses for posters, jingles for 
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1 VLADIMIR MAYAKOVSKY: 
Poet of the Soviet Era 


By DAVID BURLIUK 


The Soviet people commemorate the tenth anniversary of the 


advertising wrappers of products of 
the newly created Soviet industry, and 
topical poems for the press on the day’s 
big news. 

These topical poems, direct and inti- 
mate in tone, have a unique quality. 


They are never formal like those stere- . 


otypes of occasional poetry, the laureate 
odes. ‘Their immediate audience was 
not an assemblage of banqueting big- 
wigs but the rank and file with whom 
Mayakovsky was always in close touch. 
And this kept them from dryness and 
deadness. He was able to write topical 
poems that became enduring poems, 
both because he knew and gave voice 
to what was known and felt by the 
man in the street, and because his own 
revolutionary experience provided him 
with the background which other poets 
had to wait for history to provide. 

These poems were written not only 
as exhortation to the masses but as 
stinging lashes upon bureaucracy and 
ineficiency. The powerful self-criti- 
cism with which the raw, young Social- 
ist society educated itself into swift 
maturity has some of its most powerful 
expressions in Mayakovsky’s vigorous 
satire. For example, disgusted by the 
way in which the managing staffs of 
factories and important commissions 
would disappear from their desks to 
wrangle out their work hours in end- 
less conferences, evoked from him a 
side-splitting satirical poem which 
Lenin drew upon in political com- 
ments. These comments of Lenin were 
treasured by Mayakovsky. 

The greatest of his topical poems, 
written to commemorate a tragic oc- 
casion, the death of Lenin, was recited 
to a vast audience in Moscow, includ- 
ing members of the Political Bureau 
of the Communist Party, in 1930. 
Stalin’s applause on this occasion, like 
Lenin’s praise, earlier, was a deep sat- 
isfaction to the poet. In a subsequent 
poem he asked Stalin to set quotas for 
poets in the five-year plans, as for the 
other productive forces of the country. 


And it was in this sense that he felt 


poetry to be a component part, never 


death of the poet who made a unity of literature and life 


a special, external part of the social 
organism: 

As noted before, Mayakovsky’s life, 
as poet and revolutionist, is unpre- 
cedented in its unity. He was born in 
the Caucasus on July 7, 1894, into the 
family of a forester. His student days, 
spent in a high school at Kutais, were 
cut short by the death of his father. 
The bereaved family moved on to Mos- 
cow. There Mayakovsky disclosed 
two talents, poetry and drawing. 1911 
finds him a student in a Moscow Art 
School where he meets Burliuk. 

Together with Kamensky they con- 
stitute a Futurist school, publish books, 
hold exhibitions, deliver lectures in 
towns, big and little, throughout the 
country. Their work is a tangent, in 
the world of art, of the revolutionary 
movement, activity in which had al- 
ready brought Mayakovsky a jail term 
in 1908. Mayakovsky’s pre-revolu- 
tionary poetry is thunderous satire 
against the Russian bourgeoisie. With 
the same savage satire Mayakovsky at- 
tacked the imperialist world war. 
When the revolution occurred, he 
stepped at once into the position of 
poet of the revolution, leading the 
small group of writers that imme- 
diately identified themselves with the 
Bolsheviks, retaining their scorching 
scorn of the bourgeoisie whom they 
saw reaching for the power for which 
they proved unfit in the succession of 
bourgeois governments following the 
April Revolution. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE DAYS 






By CAPT. SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


What the Soviet-Finnish conflict demonstrated 
—and what the conclusion of peace secures 


HE  Soviet-Finnish conflict is 

over, and it may already be said 
that its one hundred and five days 
have shaken the world. 

Mr, Chamberlain’s world faces 
three dire realities which outweigh the 
fact of Mannerheim’s military fiasco 
in itself, 

These realities are: the Northern 
Gate of the Soviet Union has been 
slammed shut, thus forestalling an ex- 
tension of the European “wall-sitting” 
war in that direction; secondly, the 
quality of the Red Army has been 
demonstrated; and, finally, the Soviet 
Union has displayed its ability to use 
that army. Unpleasant realizations 
for those who, knowing better them- 
selves, tried to beguile their peoples 
with inferences that a socialist state 
can neither create, train, equip, nor 
properly direct an army. 


OUTLINE OF THE CAMPAIGN 


We have already had the opportu- 
nity to analyze the four phases of the 
Soviet-Finnish campaign in these col- 
umns, to the point where the Fortress 
of Koivisto fell (February,21). Let 
us briefly recapitulate the tourse of 
the “105 days.” 


First Phase: yp Mee 


first week of that period, to be exact . 
the objectives of most immediate im-"* 
portance were attained: the outer zone 
of the Mannerheim Line was cracked 
and the border pushed a safe distance 
away from Leningrad, from 10 to 25 
miles farther; the port of Petsamo 
was captured and the Arctic approach 
to Finland blocked; and, finally, the 
principal islands in the Gulf of Fin- 
land were ‘taken over, blocking the 
approaches to the Fortress of Kron- 
stadt, 

A daring operation then got under 
way: the cutting of Finland at the 
“waist” to block the land-approach 
from Sweden and Norway. Three 
columns drove in a general westerly 
direction, progressing through innum- 
erable bottle-necks, flank-marching and 
counter-engaging in a_ temperature 


of 50-60 below, wading through ac*. 


3-4 foot blanket of snow. Halfway 
across Finland, the record cold of this 
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winter struck, making further advance 
impractical, 


Second Phase: 


The second three-week period was 
almost entirely devoted to a consolida- 
tion of the places d’armes won and to 
the improvement of the communica- 
tions to the rear, Poor weather lim- 
ited air activity.. The Baltic Navy 
conducted operations against the naval 
fortresses of the Gulf of Finland. 


Third Phase: 


The third period, or phase, lasting 
about one month, was the period of 
preparation for the great assault of the 
final phase. During this month the 
Red Air Force proceeded systematically 
to paralyze the entire Finnish military 
establishment: railroads, airdromes, 
harbors, armament factories. It was a 
long and difficult job because it had to 
be done with the precision of a surgical 
operation to avoid damage to the 
civilian population and non-military 
structures. The civilian casualties list 
proves that this end was brilliantly 
achieved. And Associated Press dis- 
patches belatedly acknowledge the ef- 
fectiveness of the bombardment of 
military objectives: 

“Damage to the factories and rail- 
’ ways as well as harbor facilities was 
. a more vital factor in crippling Fin- 
' nish defense... . The troops with 
whom I was travelling had been 
bombed four or five times during the 
night and bombers raided us four 
times during the day. My censored 
dispatch did snot mention soldiers, but 
it was the movement of reinforcements 
to the front that the Russians were 
crippling. ... While the hostilities con- 
tinued, the censorship naturally sup- 
pressed or minimized the damage done 
Sby Soviet air raids to industries and 
‘transport vital to armed resistance.” 


New York Post, March 14 


“At the same time, the necessary re- 
grouping and concentration of forces 
took place and huge munition-dumps 
were established on the Karelian 
Isthmus for that great operation, yet 
untried in military history—the break- 
through of a modern fortified line. 


Fourth Phase: 


© At last, the zero hour struck on 


February 11, and the assault began. 
The comparatively open Summa sector 





was chosen for the main thrust, with 
a right column sliding northwest along 
the Vuoksi, its right flank abutted 
against that waterway, the Soviet 
artillery silencing step by step the Finn- 
ish artillery in the fortifications across 
the river. A left column struck toward 
the Gulf of Finland, between Koivisto 
Fortress and the Viborg (Viipuri) re- 
trenched camp. On February 19, Koi- 
visto was cut off, and on February 21 
it fell. In eight days the Red Army 
had progressed about 20 miles through 
the thick of the Mannerheim Line. 


There was a short breathing spell 
for the replenishment of munitions. 
Such was the power of Soviet fire that 
ferro-concrete blockhouses were bodily 
uprooted, throwing their guns out of 
alignment—a result made possible by 
the weight of Soviet fire. (This was 
what was going on when the type- 
writer generals said the Red troops 
were .“senselessly wasting’ ammuni- 
tion.) The “Voroshilov salvo,” or the 
salvo of a Soviet army corps weighs 7 
tons. In one minute a Soviet army 
corps can hurl 79 tons of metal at the 
enemy. There twere probably about 
three army corps attacking. Therefore, 
the daily supply of munitions repre- 
sented the load of several thousand 
railroad cars and trucks. 

And then, the assault was resumed. 
The right column cut the railroad 
Viborg-Antrea, north-east of Viborg, 
the central column occupied the south- 
ern part of Viborg, including the rail- 
road station, on March 2, and the left 
column crossed the ice over Viborg 
Bay, sweeping its fortified islands clean. 

On March 4, the Red Army estab- 
lished a bridgehead on the western 
shore of Viborg Bay, thus menacing 
Viborg’s communications with Hel- 
sinki, turning the Viborg fortified area 
from the south-west and threatening 
the fortified line along the Saima Canal 
from the rear. 

Simultaneously pressure was in- 
creased along the sector north of Lake 
Ladoga and in the region of Petsamo 
where Soviet troops occupied the town 
of Nautsi. 

On March 11 Viborg was complete- 
ly surrounded. Two days later it fell. 

The Finnish peace delegation, in 
the meanwhile, had been in Moscow 
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since March 6, but it initialed the 
peace treaty only on the 12th, arrang- 
ing for an armistice at noon, the next 


day. 
CERTAIN DEDUCTIONS 


The “Arctic March”, the “Battle 
of the Ice” and the breakthrough of 
the Mannerheim Line stand as three 
absolutely unique military operations. 

They reveal a high degree of train- 
ing, maneuverability, discipline and 
élan on the part of the Red Army 
which had to fight with practically 
equal numbers of a strongly entrenched 
enemy, hailed throughout the world as 
“the best soldier in the world”, That 
enemy was not crushed by “sheer 
numbers”, (only the troops of the 
Leningrad Military Area took part in 
the campaign), but was, with all due 
respect to the fighting qualities of the 
Finn, out-shot, out-fought and out- 
maneuvered, 

The conduct of the entire campaign 
showed a great flexibility and adapta- 
bility to changing circumstances on the 
part of the Soviet General Staff. 

The secret of the final thrust was 
well kept, for only two weeks before 
the blow fell, General Mannerheim 
told Mr. Chamberlain that he “did not 
need any man power until May, when 
he would welcome some 30,000 Allied 
troops”. (Mr. Chamberlain’s | state- 
ment in Parliament, March 19.) 

The Viborg operation was a well 
planned combination of the use of both 
manpower and technical equipment 
with precise and logical maneuvering 
(note the consecutive blows in three 
directions ——Summa in the center, 
Muolaa on the right, and Koivisto on 
the left). 

As we noted above, the Soviet rail- 
toads did a splendid job of moving 
and supplying the troops, under very 
dificult conditions, Soviet equipment 
has been acknowledged even by enemies 
to have proved to be of superior qual- 
ity, the artillery having retained mas- 
tery on land, and the airforce complete 
supremacy in the air. 

The restoration of railroad lines and 
bridges literally within a few hours 
after the cessation of hostilities, at 
certain points, offers additional testi- 
mony to the efficiency of Soviet engi- 
neers, 

The quality and training of Soviet 
troops, after their achievements became 
a matter of historical record, were 
grudgingly admitted even in the hostile 
press. Correspondents noted that they 
were brave, determined, and that they 
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On November 30, 1939 


“fought from conviction.” The disci- 
pline, courage and confidence inspired 
by Socialist ideals, are a special equip- 
ment that the enemies of the USSR 
now know they must reckon with. 

The professional critics of the Red 
Army (at so-much per line) were 
caught unawares by the finale of the 
campaign. Having done too much ly- 
ing for their own good (or the Finn’s 
for that matter)—they are frantically 
trying to wiggle out of contradictions 
and false prophecies. A glaring ex- 
ample of this “wiggling” is James 
Aldridge’s dispatch in the New York 
Times of March 15. According to the 
gentleman “the Red officers learned 
from the Finns, and very quickly, too.” 

They learned about white snow- 
capes, about skis, about scouting .. . 
from the Finns. This is especially 
amusing to the writer who years ago 
skied around Ollila, on the present site 
of the Mannerheim Line in 1911, and 
wore a snow-cape when scouting in 
the winter of 1916-17. Ah, yes, we 
also had machine-guns on sleighs. 

Will Mr. Aldridge tell us from 
whom the Red Army learned to break 
Mannerheim lines? 

According to the same dispatch “the 
men of the Red Army are trained as 
‘occupiers’ rather than invaders.” Does 
he imply that the Soviet divisions sim- 
ply “occupied” the Mannerheim Line, 
its godfather voluntarily ceding the 
field to the bearers of a nobler idea? 
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Kournakoff 
On March 20, 1940 


THE PEACE TREATY 


The several articles of the Moscow 
peace treaty of March 13 sound like 
a series of locks snapping shut on the 
northwestern border of the USSR. 


Lock No.1: 

In the North, the cession of the 
peninsulas of Rybachi and Sredni shuts 
Petsamo Fjord to any hostile navy. 


Lock No. 2: 


In the Arctic Circle region, the ter- 
ritory of 2,500 square miles ceded to 
the Soviet Union withdraws the border 
75 miles from the Murmansk railroad. 
Secondly, the old border, running at 
the foot of the Maan Selka hills, had 
the Finns sitting on the crest. Now, 
Soviet border guards patrol the divide, 
looking down into the watershed of 
the Kemi River which runs toward 
the Swedish border, and through which, 
a railroad will connect Kandalaksha 
on the Murmansk line, through well 
fortified Salla, with Kemijaervi, Rova- 
niemi and Sweden. It will now be so 
much easier to counter a surprise 
thrust from that latter quarter than 
before when the slopes of the Maan 
Selka had to be scaled. Now the ag- 
gressor will have to do the climbing. 


Lock No. 3: 
On the Karelian front, the border 
has been pushed away from Leningrad 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Counter-Moves In The Balkans 


The end of the Finnish campaign creates new diffi- 
culties for the instigators of a Southeastern War Front 


HE fiasco suffered by the Allies 

through the conclusion of peace in 
Finland is bound to have repercussions 
in the Balkans. It is safe to say, more- 
over, that developments in the Balkans 
will determine whether the Allied 
fiasco in Finland is complete and defi- 
nitive. 

This means two things with regard 
to the Allied strategy in its drive to 
create an anti-Soviet war front in the 
Balkans. It means, first, that the 
chances for the creation of such a Bal- 
kan war bloc are greatly diminished by 
the “unexpected” outcome of the Fin- 
nish campaign. It means, however, 
secondly, that the Allied efforts to cre- 
ate such a war bloc will be frantically 
intensified. 


It was obvious from the outset that 
Allied intentions were to synchronize 
intervention against the Soviet Union 
through Scandinavia and through the 
Near East. As far back as January 
of this year the commander of the Near 
Eastern forces of the Allies, General 
Weygand, asked the Turkish Govern- 
ment if it would be willing to coop- 
erate in an attack on Baku. The 
Turkish Government marked time, ap- 
parently awaiting the outcome of the 
Finnish campaign before taking the 
final decision. It wanted, of course, 
something more to rely on than on the 
press releases of the propaganda min- 
istries regarding Russian reverses and 
the inferiority of the Russian Army; 
and something more than the Allied 
promises of assistance, before embark- 
ing on so risky an adventure. Besides 
serving as a means of exerting pressure 
on Turkey and Italy, Allied troop con- 
centration in the Near East, occurring 
simultaneously with the Finnish cam- 
paign, had the purpose of furnishing 
just such proof. 


The drastic intimations of readiness 
to violate Scandinavian neutrality were 
intended as another proof. This, how- 
ever, turned out to be a boomerang in 
Scandinavia as well as in the Balkans. 

The rumor of a Russian-Rumanian 
non-aggression pact heralded the im- 
pending end of the Finnish campaign. 
The Allies answered the “danger” by 
furiously asserting their readiness to 
intervene against the Soviet Union. 
The effect was that the Rumanian 
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Government postponed decision. But 
the damage to British-fostered anti- 
Soviet “morale” in the Balkans was 
done. 

It should be noted in passing that 
simultaneously a third, a Far Eastern, 
war front was in preparation. For the 
British Government to proceed seri- 
ously with plans of intervention 
against the Soviet Union, appeasement 
of Japan was a necessary preliminary. 
Soundings about a secret treaty with 
Japan on the part of the British Gov- 
ernment are not to be discounted. As 
usual, Daladier let the cat out of the 
bag by stating in an interview with a 
Japanese newspaper that France would 
be willing to recognize Manchukuo 
and later on even a puppet regime in 
Central China. It is quite possible 
that such moves might have chilled 
the ardor of the Administration in 
Washington. For what these moves 
amount to is a blatant double-crossing 
of the greatest neutral power on whose 
support Britain counts. 


The key figure in the creation of a 
Balkan war front is still Turkey. Yet 
to pin Turkey down to the stand de- 
sired by the Allies, Italy, still desper- 
ately jockeying for position, has to be 
fixed. It is highly significant for the 
present state of world affairs that Ital- 
ian fascism, while continuing to be in 
nominal military alliance with its Ger- 
man axis partner, is more under the 
thumb of Downing Street than Tur- 
key which has a mutual assistance pact 
with the Allies. In other words, it is 
easier for British diplomacy to keep 
Italy neutral (even though the Fascist 
Government insists on a high price for 
“non-belligerency”) than to drive Tur- 
key into war as a spearhead against the 
Soviet Union. Things have changed 
greatly since the second half of the 
nineteenth century and imperialists as 
well as would-be imperialists, belliger- 
ents as well as neutrals are eyeing each 
other for symptoms revealing which 
one of them is the “sick man of Eu- 
rope.” 

The signs point to Italy. And this 
accounts for the strange situation in 
the Balkan theatre of war diplomacy. 
The British Government inflicted a 
great blow on Italian prestige by its 
seizure of the Italian coal cargoes. It 
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provoked the significant admission in 
the Italian protest note that this is a 
“life and death matter” to Italy and 
made clear that in this life and death 
matter of coal imports Italy is at the 
mercy of British-German rivalry. Un- 
der present conditions, Fascist Italy in 
her exhausted state has at best a 
nuisance value and Mussolini tries des- 
perately to make the most of it. That 
is the meaning of the substitution of 
the term non-belligerency for neutral- 
ity. For even though it was econom- 
ically impossible for Italy to participate 
in the war (witness Count Ciano’s 
confession in the Fascist Senate that 
before the outbreak of the war the 
Italian Government gave Hitler to 
understand that Italy needs a respite 
of three years) it is nonetheless becom- 
ing more and more difficult for Italy 
economically and politically to main- 
tain neutrality. Italy by her very pov- 
erty and economic exhaustion is pre- 
vented from cashing in on her neutral- 
ity. 

As if to demonstrate its assessment 
of the relative importance of the two 
countries, the British Government, up 
till now, has made much greater eco- 
nomic concessions to Turkey than to 
Italy. It has bought up the whole 
tobacco crop of Turkey, even at the 
expense of alienating the American to- 
bacco growers, and has given generous 
credits to the Turkish Government. 
Italy, however, has a greater stake in 
the game. It counts on the satisfac- 
tion of its colonial demands by Britain 
and France, and not without reason, 
for it seems fairly certain that the lat- 
ter has made binding promises to Italy 
in this respect. 


Concessions to Turkey and Italy, in- 
tended to bring the two countries into 
closer contact in the framework of the 
Allied war plan, actually resulted in a 
further estrangement of the two rivals. 
Each of them views with alarm and 
suspicion the concessions and promises 
which the other wrested from the Al- 
lies. We witness a revival of the well- 
grounded traditional Turkish anxiety 
with regard to the aggressive imperial- 
istic designs of Italy at the expense of 
Turkey. 

As far as colonial concessions are 
concerned, the Allied promise to Tur- 
























key seems to be nothing more definite 
than a privilege of dubious value; act- 
ing as @ gendarme at the behest of 
the British and French masters to keep 
the fermenting Arab world at bay. (A 
“token payment” was the cession of 
Alexandretta to Turkey before the 
outbreak of the European war.) 

Quite apart from the fact that such 
a plan arouses the jealousy of that other 
would-be protector of the Arab world, 
Mussolini, the Turkish Government 
knows that the Arab countries, them- 
selves struggling for independence, are 
bound to have a say in a final settle- 
ment. Inadvertently the British Gov- 
ernment itself gives the evidence of 
such a “danger.” The anti-Jewish 
settlement in Palestine, achieved by a 
stroke of the pen, shows that the Brit- 
ish want to win the Arabs by conces- 
sions (and by futile concessions at 
that.) The breaking of one of the 
most solemn pledges in the history of 
British diplomacy, without batting an 
eye, i.e., the abrogation of the Balfour 
Declaration, is apt to make the Turks 
uneasy about any solemn British pledge. 
If the by now classic characterization 
of British diplomacy by Stalin “to 
let others pull the chestnuts out of the 
fire’ holds good generally, it holds 
good most particularly in regard to 
Turkey. The firm peace policy of the 
Soviet Union is bound to awaken the 
Turkish Government to a realization 
of the role assigned to it by Britain. 

A new British-sponsored “status 
quo”, keeping the Arab world divided 
and subdued and keeping Turkey and 
Italy poised against each other in the 
Arab world, in order to make sure of 
British overlordship, is not a status quo 
at all but a powderkeg of renewed 
eruptions and conflagrations. 

These are some of the chief factors 
militating against the creation of a new 
war front in the Near East. Yet a 
note of warning is in order. ‘These 
factors by no means rule out the pos- 
sibility of a new war front. On the 
contrary, we must look for an attempt 
by the Allies to accelerate and accentu- 
ate their war drive. They will want 
to make up for the Finnish fiasco and 
they will want to avoid a consecutive 
Balkan fiasco. For that would bring 
the “danger of peace” alarmingly 
close. And in this case the réle of the 
Soviet Union and its consistent peace 
policy would become obvious to the 
people in the countries concerned. It 
is to be expected that Allied leadership 
would go to any length to obviate this 
latter “risk.” 
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The Story of Three Soviet Men Against Death 


HE small black rods in transpar- 

ent capsules, revealed: by the mi- 
croscope, are bacilli pesti, which cause 
the Bubonic plague. “The empress of 
death” it was named, in antiquity, 
when striking suddenly, it would add 
hundreds of thousands of subjects to 
her grisly empire. 

The microscope revealed the enemy. 
Further study revealed that in sea- 
ports the disease carriers were rats. 
But the plague came to inland steppes, 
far from seaports. How did it get 
there? 

On October 2nd, 1912, Dr. Demin- 
sky traced it to another rodent—the 
ground squirrel (suslik) of the steppes. 
Four days later he had contracted the 
plague. Knowing that he was beyond 
all human aid and that he had only a 
few hours left to live, Deminsky wrote 
to Dr. Klodnitsky: 

“T have contracted Bubonic plague 
from the ground squirrel. Come here 
and take the cultures that I was able to 
get. My notes are all in order—the 
laboratory will tell you the rest. Use 
my body for an autopsy as an example 
of the experimental infection of a hu- 
man being from a squirrel. Farewell. 
Deminsky.” 

Armed with the knowledge gained 
by Dr. Deminsky’s noble self-sacrifice, 
science drove forward, the plague re- 
treating deeper and deeper into the 
interior. 

But the victory was not yet final. 
In the blood stream of human beings 
there flow the white blood corpuscles— 
leucocytes. ‘That is the main line of 
defense. The leucocytes attack mi- 
crobes which have penetrated into the 
blood stream; upon the outcome of 
their struggle depends the fate of the 
patient. No one had ever seen the 
leucocytes attack the bacillus pestis. 
In its presence the white blood cor- 
puscles retreat. It is necessary to 
strengthen the opposing forces. What 
if the dead bacillus were to be intro- 
duced into the blood stream? Perhaps 
by dealing with the dead bacillus, the 
blood will then gather strength to 
vanquish the living enemy. 

Under glass, in a laboratory, a 
colony of the plague bacillus is being 
grown. A large, reddish daisy-like 
form becomes visible; this is the king- 


dom of the microbes whose ancestors 
have dealt death to millions of people 
in Asia, India and Europe. This is the 
empress of death imprisoned by man, 
and soon to be executed. 

The microbes are killed by high tem- 
peratures. ‘The resulting vaccine is 
poured into thousands of sealed glass 
ampoules. Yet, though Soviet scientists 
have improved the properties of the 
vaccine it proves insufficient to cope 
with the most virulent forms of the 
disease. Other methods must be tried 
—the use of living bacilli which have 
lost their virulence. A few live vac- 
cines are known, among them the scien- 
tifically celebrated EV. 

A woman had died of the plague. 
The poisonous, fatal virus was sep- 
arated out from the blood. Several 
years passed; in the laboratory gen- 
eration followed generation of the 
bacillus and experiment followed ex- 
periment, which suddenly disclosed 
that the formerly fatal EV no longer 
killed guinea pigs into which it was 
injected. Some change had taken place 
in the microbe, though in every other 
respect the most minute microbiological 
study could detect no structural change. 
One more experiment remained—to 
test EV on a human being. 

The Narkomzdrav (Public Health 
Commissariat) would not permit the 
experiment, however. Finally, after 
long petitioning by doctors of the Sara- 
tov “Microbe” Institute eager to make 
the experiment, and after assurance 
that every safeguard would be taken, 
permission was granted. 

In April, 1939, in the Institute 
“Microbe,” the experiment takes place 
Doctor Yashtschuk injects into the 
blood streams of Doctors Korobovka, 
Berlin and Tumansky, of the Institute 
staff, 250,000,000 microbes of EV. 

The three are then placed in an 
isolation ward in a separate building. 
If the unforeseen should occur, if the 
microbes should revolt and EV return 
to its pristine state, the plague must 
not escape outside. 

In the ward the telephone rings. 
“How are the comrades feeling?” 
“Thank you, fine. Don’t worry.” 

The second day begins. Tumansky 
has a sore arm. He feels worse by 

(Continued on page 34) 
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THE SYEDOVITES COME HOME 


The Syedovities join the Chelyuskinites 
and the Papaninites as another hero 
group in the continuous Soviet Arctic 
epic. On the day of their arrival in 
Moscow, hot-off-the-press copies of a 
book dealing with their expedition were 
among the greeting gifts. Contents in- 
cluded the article by Professor Zubov 
published in our last issue. The film of 
the rescue of the Syedow by the ice- 
breaker Stalin, the first sound newsreel 
made during the polar night is being 
shown throughout the USSR. Camer- 
men used the powerful searchlights of 
the Stalin and special magnesium flares 
to make their shots. The Syedov equip- 
ment, including a number of articles 
made by the Syedovites themselves dur- 
ing their more than two year Arctic 
drift, has been added to the exhibits of 
the Leningrad Arctic Museum. The 
Syedov itself will be back at work this 
summer. A commission inspecting the 
ship reported that the rudder was the 
major breakage on the ship and repairs 
can be made in time for the Syedov to 
take her place in this year’s Arctic navi- 
gation program. 

Soviet newspapers are printing entries 
from the diaries of the Syedovites. Here 
are a few random items from the diary of 
V. K. Buinitzky, the Syedov’s hydrolo- 
gist: 


Oct. 24. A red-letter day today. After 
dinner we received greetings from Comrades 
Stalin and Molotov. They are following our 
work; they are thinking of us. One would 
like to do one’s utmost. 

Nov. 7. Joyfully celebrated the 21st anni- 
versary of the October Socialist Revolution. 
At the hour when the whole country went 
out into the squares and streets, we disem- 
barked onto the ice, carrying torches and 
flags. The captain mounted a pile of ice 
and delivered a brief speech. We saluted it 
with five rifle salvos and cheers in honor of 
our distant country and of Stalin. The 
Syedov stood in a boundless icy desert, sur- 
rounded with chaotic piles of pack ice. A 
red star gleamed proudly at the top of the 
mast. 

Feb. 17. It has happened. The sky was 
overcast this morning. At 1 p.m. stars shone 
through a break in the clouds. I succeeded 
in “catching” our coordinates: 85° 56’ lat. and 
120° 13’ long. The accuracy of the observa- 
tions was excellent. So the Syedov is sit- 
uated at a more northerly parallel than that 
reached by any other ship. Our ice breaker 
has been bedecked with flags since that very 
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moment. Held a brief meeting and fired a 
salute of five rifle volleys. Got up a festive 
supper this evening. 

March 9. Have organized a general edu- 
cational circle. Badigin will teach geography; 
Yefremov, algebra, and I, geometry and 
arithmetic. 

The frost is becoming more severe. It was 
42° today. The deck crew is preparing a 
cable to use for soundings, 

March 10. The sun! Everyone is tremen- 
dously happy. True, the sun so far looks 
like a shapeless stump sticking out from the 
mountains; but we know that it is really the 
sun, and soon, soon it will rise on its 24-hour 
watch. Had a party in the messroom to 
greet the luminary and a great event: the 
18th Congress of the Party opened today. It 
was as though the sun had come to greet it. 
The Syedov is decorated with flags. 


MORE MACHINERY — MORE JOBS 


Latest phase in Soviet industrial ad- 
vance is the expansion of automatic ma- 
chinery, belt-line loading at wharves and 
mines; automatic feeding of parts to con- 
veyor belts in factories, electric-eye 
operation of lathes and other machine- 
tools; control-board operation of power 
transmission, signal-systems, machine co- 
ordination, etc. Automatic attachments 
are modernizing old machinery. Experi- 
menters of the Academy of Sciences, 
have succeeded in eliminating variability 
in the physical properties of the photo- 
electric cell, greatly extending its utili- 
zation in industry. During the Second 
Five-Year Plan automatic machines of 
Soviet make increased from 40 to 300; 
and the increase is at greater rate in the 
Third Five-Year Plan, increased produc- 
tion being translated into increased earn- 
ings and consumption. 

Soviet workers are the Soviet Union’s 
leading efficiency-engineers. 6,700 ra- 
tionalization measures were proposed by 
workers in the Stalin Auto plant in 1939. 
In the Rybinsk power dam construction 
automatic unloading devices worked out 
by workers Rusetsky and Feofilakov re- 
sulted in fundamental changes in the 
barges and their equipment. 

A new 806 km. (480 mile) railway, 
built in eight months, now brings Kara- 
ganda coal to Magnitogorsk steel mills, 
shortening the haul by nearly half. 
Mechanical tracklayers, graders, ex- 
cavators and other modern machinery 
made this achievement in rapid railway 
construction possible. 
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The Metallurgical Institute of the 
Academy of Sciences has developed a 
new method of casting silicate bronze 
which eliminates porous castings. Cast- 
ings are subjected to air pressure which 
increase density and durability of the 
metal. The method is applicable to all 
alloys. 

Retail trade growth was 23 billion 
tubles in 1939 over 1938. ‘Total of 
163,456 million rubles includes only the 
turnover of state and cooperative trad- 
ing organization, not turnover of farm- 
ers’ markets which mounted to 24% 
billion in 1938. 

16,800,000 Soviet citizens banked over 
7 billion rubles as of January, 1939, 
and earned 190,000,000 rubles in interest 
during the year. 


MARCH OF SCIENCE 


But for Tsarist officialdom credit for 
introducing radio would have gone to 
a Russian physicist, Alexander Popov, 
instead of Marconi. A book just pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union discloses that 
Marconi’s apparatus was a duplicate of 
Popov’s, there being an identity even in 
detail. This has been already pointed 
out by European writers on radio, in- 
cluding the English scientists Blake and 
Leggett and the German, Rimenschuei- 
der. Popov’s diagrams were published 
in April, 1895; Marconi announced his 
apparatus fourteen months later. Popov, 
a physics instructor in a naval school, 
applied to the Navy Department for 
financial assistance toward the con- 
struction of an experimental radio sta- 
tion. Not only was his application re- 
fused but private aid was forbidden him. 
The Tsarist admiral Avelan’s concluding 
statement in his memorandum read: “I 
forbid funds to be allotted for such a 
chimera.” 

By two daring operations Maria 
Kuryshova, 17 years old and born blind, 
has been given her sight and is now 
learning to read. The operations were 
performed by V. N. Archangelsky, and 
the report on them featured the recent 
conference at the Helmholz Central In- 
stitute of Ophthalmology, Moscow, 
where new surgical methods and tissue 
grafting on eyes were discussed. Spe- 
cialists from all over the USSR attended. 

Having your blood bathed is a pos- 
sibility of the near future. Soviet scien- 
tists who greatly advanced blood trans- 
fusion by successful preservation of hu- 
man blood, have recently successfully 
drawn and reintroduced the entire blood 
stream of a dog, analyzing it and cleans- 
ing it of impurities in the process. The 
procedure offers vast therapeutic possi- 
bilities, 

Its facilities and equipment called the 




















best in Europe, the handsome, big, new 
buildings of the Central Oncological 
(Cancer) Institute in Moscow have just 
been opened. Its capacity is 500 patients 
a day in the tumor clinic, 80 beds for 
hospitalized cases; and research labora- 
tories, operating theaters, X-ray diag- 


nostic rooms, and_ radio-therapeutic 
rooms, equipped with 8 X-ray tubes 
and “radium-bomb” apparatus. Re- 
search is being carried on in synthetic- 
radio-active substances, high-voltage X- 
ray therapy and other fields. Recent 
findings announced by Soviet oncologists 
include: establishment of significance of 
stomach ulcer, ulcerous gastritis and 
polypus in cancer incidence; diagnostic 
importance of mitogenic rays (radiation 
produced by cell division) which are 
weak or absent in animals suffering from 
malignant growths and reoccur when 
growths are removed; importance of 
transfusions in preparing patients for 
surgery and accelerating convalescence; 
value of electro-surgery for debilitated 
patients or where asepsis is necessary; 
high percentage of cures in cancer of 
skin, lower lip and oral cavity, by X-ray 
therapy. 

At Leningrad and Moscow two iono- 
sphere stations have been set up for the 
study of the ionized layers of the at- 
mosphere. ‘They will serve short wave 
radio transmission stations. Diffusion 
of short waves depend upon the state of 
the ionosphere, the upper layers of the 
atmosphere which are ionized by sun 
rays and become electrically conductive. 
Reports from the ionosphere stations will 
enable short wave transmitters to adjust 
their wave lengths to the condition of 
the ionosphere. 

To the growing Soviet medical staff, 
16,670 young doctors were added, re- 
cent graduates. In the same period 
hospital facilities were increased by 20,- 
000 beds. Not counting medical staffs 
attached to sanatoria the medical per- 
sonnel of the Soviet Union numbers 
116,000 physicians and 500,000 nurses 


and other attendants. 


RECORDS 


The International Aeronautical Fed- 
eration recently certified a new interna- 
tional aviation record made by Soviet 
Civil Air Fleet pilots N. P. Shebanov, 
B. A. Matveyev, and N. A. Baikuzov. 
Flying a Stal 7-passenger plane they 
covered 5,068 km. (non-stop) at an aver- 
age speed of 404.936 km. per hour, 
breaking the 5,000 km. record set by the 
French aviator, Rossi. 

Two new weight lifting records set 
by Soviet athletes. At Yerevan, Armenia, 
I. Kutzenko made a two-handed thrust 
with a 170.3 kilogram load, 2.8 kilogram 
heftier than previous record thrust of 
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Esthonian athlete Lukhaier; and semi- 
heavy Alexander Bozhko, did a two- 
handed clear and jerk with a 120% kilo- 
gram load, a half kilogram heavier than 
the load with which previous record 
holder, the Egyptian Wassif, set his 


mark. 
e 


NEW THEATRES — 
ART IN THE HILLS 


Thirty-five years ago there was tension 
in Moscow. The Black Hundreds, anti- 
Semitic gangs, were being given the free- 
dom of the city by the Tsar’s police. 
‘They were active not only against Jews 
but against everything progressive. In 
the Moscow Art Theatre, citadel of 
cultural progress, a nervous audience 
watched Gorky’s “Children of the Sun” 
with the beloved young actor, Vassily 
Kachalov, in the lead role. During the 
scene where gangsters attack the hero, 
spectators ran screaming to the exits; 
more jumped on the stage to rescue 
Kachalov; a number of the actors mis- 
taken for Black Hundred mobsters fin- 
ished the performance in bandages. 

Last month, Kachalov, now a gray but 
erect old man told this anecdote to in- 
terviewers, smiling through the pleasant 
ordeal, one of many, as the whole Soviet 
Union celebrated his 65th birthday and 
the 40th anniversary of his association 
with the Moscow Art Theatre. 

Among the 107 new theatres opening 
this year, bringing jobs to 6,000 gradu- 
ates of Soviet theatre schools, two are 
children’s theatres, one in the city of 
Penza, another in Alma-Ata, capital of 
the Republic of Kazakhstan. In other 
ways children’s theatres will have the 
limelight this year. One of the three 
All-Union Conferences on dramatic art 
will be devoted to the children’s theatre; 
and there will be exchange productions 
by children’s theatre companies of dif- 
ferent cities, with seventeen performing 
in Moscow in a national competition. 

The first seven volumes of a compre- 
hensive 12-volume History of the USSR 
and the people inhabiting it, from ancient 
times to the present, are being issued this 
year. Under auspices of the Institute of 
History, of the Academy of Sciences, it is 
being carried out as a collective project 
by a group of Soviet historians. New 
archeological discoveries and hitherto un- 
published archive material are among 
new historical sources used in the under- 
taking. Written from the Marxist- 
Leninist materialist viewpoint the history 
will deal not only with the state but 
with the peoples, especially with the non- 
Russian peoples ignored by pre-revolu- 
tionary historians. 

There are many private art collectors 
in the Soviet Union. A loan exhibit from 
private collections recently held in Mos- 
cow was one of the season’s events. 


Trucks, puffing over mountain roads in 
Soviet Armenia brought art exhibits to 
the hill-country kolhozes. Twenty-four 
such exhibits, touring the country are 
proving ‘a big hit and the Art Commis- 
sion is planning bigger exhibits and longer 
tours for next year. 

A Collective Farm branch of the 
Gorky Philharmonic Orchestra has be- 
gun activities. Its February schedule in- 
cluded ten symphony, six chamber music 
concerts. 

The Finnish workers admired Gorky 
and Gorky admired them. Some remi- 
niscences of Gorky and the Finnish 
workers during the 1905 days appear 
in the Soviet press: “The Red Guard 
lined both sides of the road from the 
hotel to the fire station. Then a sledge 
was brought to the hotel, in which Alexei 
Peshkov (Maxim Gorky) took his seat, 
then a chorus sang and a band played 
the Finnish National Hymn. Peshkov 
raised his hat and cried: Long live the 
free Finnish people! And during the 
whole time that he was driven along, he 
stood up and delivered a speech.” 

While abroad during the post 1905 
reaction Gorky wrote a statement to the 
Finnish people: 

“The Government of Finland ought 
to have gone half way to meet the wish- 
es of its people. ... The Government of 
Finland and its prosperous classes have 
been scared by the just desires of their 
working people and have forgotten that 
during the days of struggle for thie 
country’s liberty only the people is capa- 
ble of fighting for it . . . in Russia the 
only real element is its revolutionaries. 
Only they are close to the masses of the 
Russian people and only they know the 
value of liberty, the value of culture. 
Only they are capable of inspiring and 
they are inspiring—the masses of the 
Russian people and the soldiers, its chil- 
dren, with respect for the political inde- 
pendence of Finland and every other 
other country. And therefore—in the in- 
terests of its liberty, of its culture—Fin- 
land should have marched alongside the 
revolutionaries of Russia. That is as 
clear as the stars. It should not have 
been forgotten that the enemy of the 
Finn is not the Russian, but the enemy 
of the Russian—the House of the Ro- 
manoffs.” 

Moscow is in process of moving its 
zoo from its former 65-acre plot to the 
new 1,000-acre plot which will make it 
the world’s biggest; the site, in virgin 
woodland belt surrounding Moscow, will 
enable animals to live in natural sur- 
roundings. Zoo is in center of im- 
mense recreational development. The 
largest stadium in the USSR, soon to be 
completed, is nearby. The tracks of the 
Moscow Children’s Railroad, the cour- 
try’s fifteenth, to be opened in August, 
will run, part way, along the zoo borders. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





Question: Since all production and dis- 
tribution, transportation, services, etc., in 
the USSR are in the hands of the govern- 
ment, will you please describe how the 
economy of the country is administered 
and directed? F. M. G., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Answer: The functioning of the Soviet 
economic system can best be understood 
in terms of the objectives of that sys- 
tem. The purpose of the Soviet system 
is to provide progressively the highest 
material and cultural standard of living 
for every man, woman and child in the 
country. Simultaneously the economic 
system has to provide the necessary 
material basis for the maximum pos- 
sible defensive power of the country. 
To achieve these ends the Soviet Union 
adopted a system of Socialist planned 
production for use, planned consumption 
and planned accumulation for the exten- 
sion of its productive capacities. Thus 
it is constantly adding new factories, 
plants, mines and power stations, open- 
ing up new railroads, waterways, and 
highways, bringing new land into culti- 
vation, developing whole new regions, 
etc. 

In the center of the Soviet economic 
scheme is the All-Union Plan. All So- 
viet economic, cultural and even scientific 
activity takes its direction from this plan. 
The plan seeks to coordinate and ex- 
pand the productive efforts of everyone 
engaged in socially useful work. The 
plan provides employment for all able- 
bodied persons in the country as well as 
education and training for future work- 
ers. The plan seeks to eliminate misem- 
ployment and wasted effort. The plan 
starts with an evaluation of available 
raw materials, technical crops, food 
stuffs, existing transport facilities, re- 
serves of all kinds and manpower. The 
progressive addition of new factories, 
power plants, etc., the education of new 
technical personnel, the growing experi- 
ence and skill of the workers and avail- 
ability of new capital to be invested 
are then carefully calculated. On the 
basis of all these factors taken together, 
and the needs of the population, the plan 
then projects the next higher level of an 
integrated socialist economy, the goals 
of planned production and planned con- 
sumption to be achieved within five years. 

Thus the country as a whole has be- 
fore it a definite perspective of higher 
achievements to pursue. There have 
been three such Five-Year Plans adopt- 
ed. Two have been completed between 
1928 and 1937. The Third, the pres- 
ent ane, started in 1938 and is to be 
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By THEODORE BAYER 





How the Five-Year Plans Operate 


completed in 1942. These plans have 
directed the labors of the Soviet people 
that have transformed their country 
from a backward agrarian nation to the 
foremost industrial country of Europe 
and to a world position second only to 
the United States in total industrial and 
agricultural output. 

The plan sets forth in detail the tasks 
to be accomplished by every industry and 
by every region in five-year, annual and 
even quarterly periods, so that there is 
a constant check-up on the workability 
and extent of fulfillment of the plan. 
The complicated job of preparing the 
plan is entrusted to the State Planning 
Commission (Gosplan.) Its staff of 
scientists, experts, engineers, technicians, 
economists, and statisticians work in 
close cooperation with industry and agri- 
culture and the public authorities of 
every republic, region, city and town, 
factory and kolhoz, who do their own 
planning. All these threads are drawn 
together into a unified plan of the en- 
tire Soviet Union. The plan is then re- 
turned to all productive units of the 
country as a task to perform. 

Performance of all industrial, agricul- 
tural, cultural and scientific activities is 
judged on the basis of approximation to 
the plan or its overfulfillment. The plan 
therefore is not merely the product of a 
brain trust of experts on the Gosplan, 
it is a collective survey of the resources 
and potentialities of the whole country. 
It is, moreover, a collective pledge to 
exert every effort in the accomplishment 
of the tasks agreed upon. Obviously, the 
scope of the plan depends upon the deci- 
sion of how much of the national wealth 
is to be used up in wages, salaries and 
how much is to be reinvested. The peo- 
ple themselves make this decision. 

The increased productivity of the 
country depends upon the development of 
new resources, new areas, building of 
new railroads, also new facilities for 
trade and distribution. New and better 
schools, rest homes, sanatoria, theaters, 
museums, enlargement of social services, 
all of these depend on financing, which 
is done through the distribution of the 
national income. Capital investment in 
the Soviet Union is carried out largely 
through the allocation of sums of money 
from the national budget. The budget 
in the Soviet Union is under democratic 
control of the people as a whole and is 
subject to approval by the people’s repre- 
sentatives in the Supreme Congress of 
Soviets (the Soviet Parliament). The 
plan itself must also be adopted by the 
Supreme Congress of Soviets. The 


Supreme Soviet entrusts the actual su- 
pervision and coordination of operation 
of the entire economic life of the coun- 
try in accordance with the plan, to the 
highest executive and administrative or- 
gan of the country, the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars of the USSR (the 
Cabinet). All industrial, agricultural 
and trade activities of the country are 
grouped and divided among the various 
commissariats headed by People’s Com- 
missars, who constitute the Council of 
People’s Commissars. 

Every commissariat is responsible for 
the functioning of the branch of the na- 
tional economy entrusted to its care. 
The list of separate industrial and agri- 
cultural commissariats given below will 
serve to indicate the lines upon which 
Soviet economy is organized. The 
Council of People’s Commissars, with 
its chairman, (the Premier), and Vice 
Chairman and all the People’s Commis- 
sars on it are collectively responsible for 
the administration and integration of the 
entire economic system of the Soviet 
Union. The Council also includes as one 
of its members the Chairman of the 
State Planning Commission, Gosplan. 
From time to time, as the necessity has 
arisen, the Soviet Union has facilitated 
the administration of some industries by 
creating additional commissariats. 

At the present time there are the fol- 
lowing commissariats: 

Heavy Industry and Durable Goods In- 
dustry are divided among the following 
commissariats: 

People’s Commissariats of Ferrous 
Metallurgy, Non-Ferrous Metallurgy, 
Oil Industry, Coal Industry, Iron and 
Steel Industry, Timber Industry, 
Chemical Industry, Electrical Power 
Stations and Electrical Industry, 
Heavy Machine Building Industry, In- 
termediate Machine Industry, General 
Machine Industry, Building Material 
Industry. 

Industries Working for Defense: 

People’s Commissariats of Air Craft 
Building Industry, Naval Building In- 
dustry, Munitions Industry, Arma- 
ment Industry. 

Transport and Communications: 

. People’s Commissariats of Ship 

Building Industry, ‘Coastal Merchant 

Marine, Overseas Merchant Marine, 

Railroads, Post, Telegraph and Radio. 
Light Industries, Food Stuffs and Trade: 

People’s Commissariats of Light In- 
dustry (various industries), Textile 
Industry, Food Industry (various in- 
dustries), Meat and Dairy, Fish In- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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D. N. Pritt on the Soviet-Finnish Conflict 


A Review by JESSICA SMITH 


“Must THE War Spreap,” by D. N. 
Pritt, K.C.. M.P. Penguin Books Lim- 
ited, London (American office 3 East 
17th Street, New York City). 256 pages. 
Price 25 cents. 


N. PRITT, member of the Kings 
e Council, Labor M.P. for North 
Hammersmith, President of the Reich- 
stag Fire Enquiry held in London in 
1933, and in 1936 observer at the Mos- 
cow Trials, has won a world-wide repu- 
tation for his penetrating understanding 
of international affairs. In his latest 
book, “Must the War Spread,” he 
analyzes the forces seeking to extend the 
war and lays bare to the people of Great 
Britain the part taken by their govern- 
ment in directing a policy of involving 
other nations in war, which endangers 
the British people equally with the other 
peoples of the world. 

We have already reviewed in these 
pages Mr. Pritt’s excellent “Light on 
Moscow,” in which he analyzes the 
events that led to and followed the sign- 
ing of the Soviet-German Non-Aggres- 
sion Pact last August. That book was 
written just before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Finland. “Must the War 
Spread” carries on from that point. Its 
central thesis is: 

“,..+ That powerful influences among 
the ruling group in this country and 
elsewhere have developed and brought 
near to fruition a plan for forming a 
common front of capitalist nations 
against the USSR, by which her power 
shall be crushed and the spread of so- 
cialism throughout the world shall, as 
they hope, be postponed or averted.” 

Mr. Pritt demonstrates in his book 
that it was just these powerful influ- 
ences which encouraged Finland to reject 
the proposals of the Soviet Union, pro- 
posals which were of vital importance 
both to her own and to Finland’s secur- 
ity. Mr. Pritt knows very well what 
his own government is up to. He knows 
very well how different is the internal 
Organization and the external policy of 
the Soviet Union from the totalitarian 
states. Knowing these things, Mr. Pritt 
is deeply concerned over the highly or- 
ganized propaganda seeking to identify 
Soviet actions in Finland with fascist acts 
of aggression. He has done a magnifi- 
cent job in clarifying the real situation, 
bringing to the task his wide knowledge 
of history and of domestic and interna- 
tional law, his keenly edged analytical 
mind, his burning passion for justice, his 
warm understanding of the human im- 
plications of the issues involved, and a 
whole arsenal of incontrovertible facts 
and arguments. 

In the first section of the book Mr. 
Pritt examines the economic and politi- 
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cal structure of the modern state, show- 
ing in what hands rest the actual sources 
of power: “these few rich old men with 
the power to send millions of young men 
to death on the battlefield or to half 
death in depressed industries, who can 
give peace and withhold it, give work 
and withhold it, at the dictates of their 
own interests.” He shows how the atti- 
tude of these real rulers of Britain (and 
their counterparts in other countries) 
toward the Soviet Republic, has from its 
foundation until the present time, “been 
almost consistently one of hostility ; rang- 
ing from attempts at complete destruc- 
tion to a grudging and suspicious tolera- 
tion . . . imbued the whole time with a 
clear determination to scotch the Social- 
ist experiment if possible.” He traces 
this attitude from the active enmity of 
the Intervention period in 1919-1921, 
through the unending anti-Soviet man- 
euverings of the intervening years, to 
those negotiations of the summer of 
1939 of which “in retrospect it seems 
now clearer than ever that Mr. Cham- 
berlain never wished success . . . pre- 
ferring the risks of war.” 

Mr. Pritt shows that in recent years 
all the small states of Europe have been 
under the direct or indirect control of 
greater states and that Finland had be- 
come “a ‘client state,’ a colony, almost a 
military outpost of Great Britain.” He 
writes in detail of Finland’s recent his- 
tory, pointing out how what is officially 
designated as Finland’s “war of inde- 
pendence” in 1918, was in reality a Man- 
nerheim-led war against the Finnish 
people, won only with the help of Ger- 
man troops, after all Soviet troops had 
been withdrawn by the terms of the 
Brest-Litovsk Treaty. He cites the long 
succession of anti-Soviet acts initiated 
from Finland, which has always been 
ready to serve any power working 
against the Soviet Union. The essentially 
fascist nature of the Finnish Govern- 
ment, really controlled by the 200,000 
Schutzcorps members, its unremitting 
repression of trade unions and labor or- 
ganizations, are described in detail. 

In a masterly chapter on the original 
negotiations and the subsequent Soviet- 
Finnish hostilities, Mr. Pritt answers 
one by one all the arguments that have 
been raised in criticism of the Soviet ac- 
tion, and demonstrates conclusively that 
the Soviet Union was fully justified in 
her demands for revision of frontiers and 
provisions for the establishment of de- 
fense bases to protect the approaches to 
Leningrad; and that when Finland re- 
fused, the USSR was bound to act as 
she did. Finally he marshalls the evi- 
dence of preparations to switch the war 
against the Soviet Union, and concludes 


with a vigorous appeal “to the mass of 
decent people everywhere” to force their 
governments to abandon this project. 

History has already provided fresh 
proofs of the correctness of Pritt’s thesis 
in the frantic last minute attempts by 
Britain and France to keep Finland 
fighting and prevent a successful out- 
come of her peace negotiations with the 
Soviet Union. Then it was made clear 
that the whole basis of Allied concern 
was to weaken the Soviet Union and to 
prolong and spread the war; all pretense 
of concern for Finnish interests was 
dropped. 

Peace has been concluded in spite of 
the efforts to frustrate it; but “Must 
the War Spread” is all the more im- 
portant today as a forewarning against 
renewed imperialist attempts to find a 
theatre of war against the Soviet Union. 
The two books “Must the War Spread” 
and the earlier “Light on Moscow” are 
indispensable guides to recent events. 


The Right to be Housed 
A Review by SIDNEY HILL 


Soviet Housinc Law, by John N. Haz- 
ard, Yale University Press, 178 pp. $2.50. 


UBLIC housing programs, stemming 

from post-war Vienna, Frankfort 
and other European centers, have taken 
root in the United States. Although rela- 
tively little housing for the low income 
groups has actually been accomplished 
by our government, the need for a vast 
slum-clearance and re-housing movement 
has become well established in this coun- 
try. For this reason, experts as well as 
laymen will welcome the recently pub- 
lished “Soviet Housing Law” by John 
N. Hazard. 

Mr. Hazard, a graduate of the Har- 
vard Law School, spent three years at 
the Moscow Juridical Institute as an 
associate of the Institute for Current 
World Affairs in New York. Since his 
return to the United States last year he 
has lectured on Soviet Law at Columbia 
and the University of Chicago. The vol- 
ume under review is unique because Mr. 
Hazard writes not only as a student of 
Soviet housing law but also as a tenant 
of several of the different types of houses 

scribes. ; 
va peste deal has already been written 
about such aspects of Soviet housing as 
the program of construction, town _and 
city planning, the question of architec- 
tural style and types of dwelling units. 
Mr. Hazard has limited his study to the 
legal problems of administration and 
management of housing, and the relation- 
ship between the owners and managers 
of this housing and the people who 
occupy the apartments. The work under 
review, however, is no manual of legal 
procedure. It is a lively book on the 
social and political consequences of 
(Continued on page 34) 
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THE DOCUMENT FILE 


The Soviet-Finnish 
Peace Treaty 


Following is the full text of the Peace 
Treaty between the Soviet Union and 
Finland concluded in Moscow on March 
12: 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR on the one side and the 
President of the Republic of Finland on 
the other side, guided by the desire to 
put an end to the hostilities between the 
two countries and create stable, mutually 
peaceful relations, convinced that a 
definition of exact conditions ensuring 
mutual security, including the security 
of the cities of Leningrad and Mur- 
mansk, as well as of the Murmansk rail- 
way, corresponds to the interests of both 
contracting parties, found it necessary to 
conclude a peace treaty for these pur- 
poses and appointed as their authorized 
representatives: 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR: Viacheslavy Mikhailovich 
Molotov, Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the USSR and 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs; 
Andrey Alexandrovich Zhdanov, Mem- 
ber of the Presidium of the Supreme So- 
viet of the USSR; Alexander Mikhailo- 
vich Vassilevsky, Brigade Commander; 

President of the Republic of Finland: 
Risto Ryti, Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Republic of Finland; 
Juho Kusti Paasikivi, Minister; Karl 
Rudolph Walden, General; and Vaino 
Voionmaa, Professor. 

The above authorized representatives, 
upon mutual presentation of their cre- 
dentials, found in due form and good 
order, agreed upon the following: 


ARTICLE I 
Hostilities between the USSR and Fin- 


land shall cease immediately in accord- 
ance with the procedure provided for in 
the protocol appended to this treaty. 


ARTICLE II 


The State frontier between the USSR 
and the Republic of Finland shall be es- 
tablished along a new line in accordance 
with which the territory of the USSR 
will include the entire Karelian Isthmus 
with the town of Viborg (Viipuri) and 
Viborg Bay with its islands, the western 
and northern shores of Lake Ladoga, 
with the towns of Kexholm, Sortavala, 
Suojarvi, a number of islands in the 
Gulf of Finland, the territory east of 
Merkjarvi with the town of Kuolajarvi, 
part of the peninsulas of Rybachi and 
Sredni in accordance with the map ap- 
pended to this treaty. 

A more detailed description of the 
frontier line will be determined by a 
mixed commission of representatives of 
the contracting parties, which commis- 
sion must be formed within ten days from 
the date of the signing of this treaty. 


ARTICLE III 


Both contracting parties mutually un- 
dertake to refrain from any attack upon 
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each other, not to conclude any alliances, 
and not to participate in any coalitions 
directed against one of the contracting 
parties. 


ARTICLE IV 


The Republic of Finland consents to 
lease to the Soviet Union for thirty 
years, with an annual payment by the 
Soviet Union of 8,000,000 Finnish marks, 
Hangoe Peninsula and the waters sur- 
rounding it in a radius of five miles to 
the south and east and three miles to the 
west and north of the peninsula, and a 
number of islands adjoining it in accord- 
ance with the appended map, for the 
purpose of creating there a naval base 
capable of defending the entrance of the 
Gulf of Finland against aggression; for 
the purpose of protection of its naval 
base, the Soviet Union is granted the 
right to maintain there at its own ex- 
pense, land and air forces of the neces- 
sary strength. 

Within ten days from the date when 
this treaty becomes effective, the Govern- 
ment of Finland shall withdraw all its 
troops from Hangoe Peninsula, and Han- 
goe Peninsula together with the adjoin- 
ing islands, shall pass under the admin- 
istration of the USSR in accordance with 
this article of the treaty. 


ARTICLE V 
The USSR undertakes to withdraw 


its troops from the Petsamo region vol- 
untarily ceded to Finland by the Soviet 
State in accordance with the Peace 
Treaty of 1920. Finland undertakes, as 
provided by the Peace Treaty of 1920, 
to refrain from maintaining in the waters 
along her coast of the Arctic Ocean, 
naval and other armed ships excepting 
armed ships of less than 100 tons dis- 
placement which Finland has the right 
to maintain without restriction, also not 
more than fifteen naval and other armed 
ships with a tonnage of not more than 
400 tons each. Finland undertakes, 
as was provided by the same treaty, not 
to maintain in said waters any subma- 
rines and armed aircraft. Finland simi- 
larly undertakes, as was provided by the 
same treaty, not to establish on that coast 
military ports, naval bases and naval re- 
pair shops of greater capacity than nec- 
essary for the above-mentioned ships and 
their armaments. 


ARTICLE VI 
As provided by the Treaty of 1920, 


the Soviet Union and its citizens are 
granted the right of free transit across 
the Petsamo region to Norway and back. 
The Soviet Union is granted the right to 
institute a Consulate in the Petsamo re- 
gion. Freight in transit across the Pet- 
samo region from the USSR to Norway, 
as likewise freight in transit across the 
same region from Norway to the USSR 
is to be exempted from inspection and 
control excepting only such control as is 
necessary for the regulation of transit 
communications. The said freight is also 
exempted from the payment of customs 


duties, transit and other duties. The 
above-mentioned control of transit freight 
is permitted only in the form observed 
in similar cases in accordance with es- 
tablished usages in international com- 
munications, Citizens of the USSR 
travelling across the Petsamo region to 
Norway and back from Norway to the 
USSR have the right of free transit pas- 
sage on the basis of passports issued by 
the Soviet organs concerned. 

Soviet unarmed aircraft shall have the 
right to maintain air service between the 
USSR and Norway across the Petsamo 
region with the observance of general 
operating rules. | 


ARTICLE VII 


The Government of Finland shall 
grant the Soviet Union the right of tran- 
sit of goods between the USSR and Swe- 
den, and with the aim of developing this 
transit along the shortest railroad route, 
the USSR and Finland find it necessary 
to build, if possible in the course of the 
year 1940, each party on its own ter- 
ritory, a railway line connecting the town 
of Kandalaksha with the town of Kemi- 
jarvi. 

ARTICLE VIII 


When this treaty comes into force, eco- 
nomic relations between the contracting 
parties will be restored and with this 
end in view, the contracting parties will 
enter negotiations for the conclusion of 
a trade treaty. 


ARTICLE IX 


The present peace treaty comes into 
force immediately upon being signed and 
is subject to subsequent ratification. The 
exchange of ratification instruments shall 
take place within ten days in Moscow. 
The present treaty is made in two orig- 
inals, in the Russian, Finnish and 
Swedish languages each, in Moscow 
March 12, 1940. 

Signed: Motorov, ZHDANov, VASssI- 
LEVSKY, Risto Ryt1, PAASIKIvI, WALDEN, 
VaINno VOIONMAA. 


Protocol 


The contracting parties fix the fol- 
lowing procedure for the cessation of 
hostilities and the withdrawal of troops 
beyond the state frontier established by 
the treaty: 

1. Both sides are to cease hostilities 
at noon, March 13, 1940, Leningrad 
time. 

2. A neutral zone is to be established 
one kilometer (about six-tenths of a 
mile) wide between the lines of the ad- 
vance units, as from the hour fixed for 
the cessation of hostilities; and in the 
course of the first day the troops and 
units, which in accordance with the new 
state frontier find themselves on terri- 
tory of the other side, shall be withdrawn 
for one kilometer. 

3. The withdrawal of troops beyond 
the new State frontier and the advance 
of troops to the other side towards the 
frontier shall be commenced at ten 
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o'clock on March 15, 1940 along the 
whole frontier from the Gulf of Fin- 
land to Lieksa and ten o’clock March 
16 north of Lieksa. The withdrawal shall 
be effected by daily marches of not less 
than seven kilometers in twenty-four 
hours while the advance of troops on 
the other side must be affected in such a 
way that the rear units of the troops 
being withdrawn and the advanced units 
of the troops of the other side marching 
toward the new frontier shall be sep- 
arated by a distance of not less than 
seven kilometers. 

4. The following time limits are fixed 
for withdrawal on the various sections 
of the state frontier: 

A.) In the section from the sources 
of the river Tuntsajoki, Kuolajarvi, Ta- 
kaka, on the Eastern shore of Lake Jou- 
kamjarvi, the withdrawal of troops of 
both sides must be completed by eight 
P.M., March 20, 1940; 

B.) In the section south of Kuhmon- 
jemi in the area of Latva the with- 
drawal of troops is to be completed by 
8 P.M., March 22, 1940; 

C.) In the section of Longavara, Var- 
taila, Station Matkaselka, the with- 
drawal of troops of both sides must be 
completed by eight P.M., March 26, 
1940; 

D.) In the section of Station Matka- 
selka, Kojtsanlahti, withdrawal of 
troops is to be completed by 8 P.M. 
March 22, 1940; 

E.) In the section Kojtsanlahti, Sta- 
tion Enso the withdrawal of troops is to 
be completed by 8 P.M. March 25, 1940; 

F.) In the section station Enso, Is- 
land Bate, the withdrawal of troops is 
to be completed by 8 P.M. March 19, 
1940. 

5. The evacuation of the Red Army 
troops from the Petsamo area must be 
completed by April 10, 1940; 

6. The Command of both sides under- 
takes in the course of the withdrawal of 
troops beyond the State frontier, to take 
necessary measures for the preservation 
of the towns and localities which pass to 
the other side and to take suitable mea- 
sures to safeguard against damage and 
destruction of cities, small towns, and 
structures of defensive and economic 
significance (bridges, dams, airdromes, 
barracks, storehouses, railway junctions, 
industrial enterprises, telegraph com- 
munications, power stations). 

7. All questions which may arise in 
the course of transfer of areas, localities, 
towns and other objectives mentioned in 
Paragraph 6 of this protocol by one side 
to the other, shall be settled by repre- 
sentatives of both sides on the spot, for 
which purpose special delegates shall be 
appointed by the command for each main 
road of movement of both armies. 

8. The exchange of prisoners of war 
shall be effected in the shortest possible 
time after the cessation of hostilities on 
the basis of a special agreement. 

Signed: Mototov, ZHDANov, VAssi- 
LEvsKy, Risto Ryt1, PaastKivi, WaALpD- 
EN, VAINO VOIONMAA, 


Soviet-Finnish Border Demarcation 


The state border between the Soviet 
Union and the Finnish Republic, accord- 
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ing to the map appended to the Peace 
Treaty, concluded between the two coun- 
tries and signed on March 12, 1940 in 
Moscow, runs as follows: 

In the Gulf of Finland the islands that 
formerly belonged to Finland are in- 
cluded in the territory of the Soviet 
Union. 

On land the frontier extends from a 
point west of Viborg Bay in a north- 
westerly direction and crosses the rail- 
road connecting Viborg with Western 
Finland. 

Further the border runs parallel with 
the Viborg-Sortavala railway which, with 
the territory adjoining it in the north- 
west, is included in the Soviet Union. 

Crossing the Joensuu-Sortavala rail- 
road in the vicinity of Matkaselka sta- 
tion the new borderline coincides with 
the old state border a short distance 
west of the. Karelian village of Poroso- 
zero. 

The town of Suojarvi is included in 
Soviet territory. 

In northern Finland at the parallel of 
Kandalaksha Bay, the territory located 
near Lake Piasozero and including the 
town of Kuolajarvi goes to the USSR. 

All of Rybachi and Sredni peninsulas 
in the Barents Sea are joined to the ter- 
ritory of the Soviet Union. 

Thus, Viborg (Viipuri) which is the 
second largest city in Finland, an im- 
portant industrial centre and export port, 
together with the entrance to the Saimaa 
Canal from the Gulf of Finland and the 
shore of Lake Ladoga with the indus- 
trial towns of Kexholm and Sortavala 
are included in Soviet territory. 


The Soviet-Finnish Peace Treaty was 
ratified by the Finnish Diet on March 
15, by a vote of 145 to 3 (the three nega- 
tive votes being cast by members of the 
Swedish party). The Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR ratified the 
treaty on March 19. Instruments of rati- 
fication were exchanged on March 20 
in Moscow. 


THE 105 DAYS 
(Continued from page 21) 


about 85 miles. The Mannerheim Line 
has been turned inside out. The entire 
system of railroads in that section—with 
the possible exception of the former 
“rockade” line, Simola-Lapeenranta- 
Elisenvaara which will now run paral- 
lel to the Soviet border at a distance 
of two kilometers in some places, like 
Imatra—will be in Soviet hands. In 
front of a large portion of the new 
Soviet border there will be a huge 
“moat”—the Lake Saima system. 


Lock No. 4: 

North of Lake Ladoga, the situation 
is similar to that on the Arctic Circle 
—the border is pushed away from the 
Murmansk line near Petrozavodsk and 
will now run along the crest of the 
foothills of the Suomen Selka and the 
Salpau Selka. A railroad will probably 





be built between Suojaervi and Petro- 
zavodsk, completing a rail-ring around 
Lake Ladoga. ’ 


Lock No, 5: 


The port and communications center 
of Viborg is in Soviet hands, thus de- 
priving a future enemy of a strategic 
center where five rail lines, seven 
highways, the Saima waterway and 
the Baltic converge. All the fortifica- 
tions flanking Kronstadt from the 
right are in Soviet hands (Ino, Koivis- 
to, Uuras, Viborg’s deep water port, 
and the islands studding Viborg Bay). 


Lock No. 6: 


Hogland, Lavensaari, Seiskari and 
a few other islands, standing like sen- 
tries along the longitudinal axis of the 
Gulf of Finland will from now on 
be manned by Soviet gunners, thus 
giving the Baltic Fleet a safe berth in 
the Gulf. 


Lock No.7: 


And finally, the great outer gate of 
the Gulf of Finland, the advanced 
naval position, Hangoe-Dagoe Island, 
is made safe by the leasing for 30 years 
of a naval base on Hangoe Peninsula. 


YOUR QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


(Continued from page 26) 


dustry, Consumer’s Cooperatives, 

(Chairman is member of the Council 

of People’s Commissars), Domestic 

Trade. 

Agricultural Commissariats: 

People’s Commissariats of Agricul- 
ture, Agricultural Procurements, State 
Grain and Livestock Farms. 

Finances and Banking: 

People’s Commissariats of Finance, 
State Bank (Chairman is member of 
Council of People’s Commissars), 
Foreign Trade. 

(Note: This list does not include the 
non-industrial commissariats such as for- 
eign affairs, internal affairs, army, navy, 
justice, health, education, etc.) 

The respective commissariats are in 
direct control of all the units of produc- 
tion entrusted to their care. The mana- | 
gers and superintendents of the works 
are directly responsible to their commis- 
sariats. They report to them on the 
progress of operations and signal possible 
non-fulfillment of plan either in quantity 
or quality of output. The commissar- 
iats or the directors of plants, factories, 
etc., contract the sale and purchase of 
raw materials, deliveries of manufac- 
tured goods, arrange transportation, sign 
collective agreements with the trade 
union, in short, carry on all the numerous 
activities which in their totality consti- 
tute the functioning of the economic 
system. 
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From a Dustbowl Refugee 


To Sovrer Russia Topayr: 


I am one of those Oklahoma Dustbowl 
Refugees that John Steinbeck wrote about 
in his historic book, the Grapes of Wrath. 
I ain’t a figgerhead, nor an intellectual, don’t 
even know much about what’s going on. I 
just hitch hiked from California to New 
York, and ‘have been blowing around with 
the dust thus for several years. I just by 
accident picked up your mighty fine maga- 
zine, and I want to say that I got a big kick 
out of the article, Typewriters vs. Guns. 
I was beginning to wonder if there was any- 
body left in Russia. 

Fact is, I read most of the whole book. 
All hoboes ought to read it. 

An Oklahoma Rambler 
General Delivery, New York 


Fog Dispeller 
To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I subscribed thru a friend, John Smith, 
and I am deeply grateful to him for inviting 
me to a feast I had been missing. As a fog 
dispeller, concerning things Russian, Soviet 
Russia Today is doing a grand job. If the 
people in general could learn the facts dis- 
closed in the January issue alone, the Wall St. 
crowd would certainly fail to drag the US. 
into Chamberlain’s united front against 
Russia. 

I hope you can ride out the muddy wave 
of Red witch-hunting now engulfing the land, 
and continue your splendid work of sanita- 
tion and enlightenment in the construction 
period that is long overdue. 

I. O. Ford 


Paducah, Ky. 


A Comment on Finnish Reports 


To Sovrer Russia Topay: 

Your magazine has been and continues to 
be most interesting... . 

One point has me buffaloed. I am not much 
on military tactics even if I did serve 4 
years in the navy. I was in the engineering de- 
partment and that probably explains it. When 
I found that Hoover was also an engineer 
I quit. But the point is this. How did the 
Finns manage to count the Russian dead as 
accurately as they did when they were mostly 
retreating from the Russians? I named my 
radio “SAMSON” because in both cases I 
think that most of the killing was done with 
the jawbone of an ASS. 


V. E. Tollefson 
Kingsdale, Minn. 


Like Early American Pioneers 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Eight million square miles of inexhaustible 
natural wealth, one hundred and eighty 
million people of sturdy endurable stock, no 
finer plastic clay has ever been placed in 
the hands of man to mold into a country 
that may be closer to a human paradise 
than has ever been reached. So great a 
task takes time, patience and sacrifice to a 
degree not understandable by us who live 
in selfish content. I have not the faculties 
to fathom the iron will of those who shape 
this utterly raw material to its certain goal; 
even lives mean little if they deter its ac- 
complishment. Little do we realize the de- 
termination, the dogged strife, the stubborn 
patience of these people. They may in a 
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way be compared to the early American 
pioneer who overcame the many obstacles 
in his path, and whose grandsons have 
created the nation that we have today. 
Russia is in this pioneer stage today; they 
are a later civilization than us, and we are 
privileged to be onlookers on the building 
of another great nation. But they have an 
advantage, they can benefit from our many 
mistakes and accomplishments; where we 
have failed, they will succeed, where we 
have succeeded they will surpass. Let us 
hope that they will not stop at a certain 
point, let their rubles fall into the hands of 
a few and so make a duplicate of our classes, 
the hopelessly poor, the calloused cynical 
middleman, and the super privileged million- 
aire. But judging from their past accomplish- 
ments, this stage of their plan will be 
conquered and managed in the same unalter- 
able, unbending, iron will to reach their goal. 
Preparatory steps have already been taken 
to make it impossible for riches to make 
riches or fall in the hands of few. 

Before the Russian Revolution, the rest 
of the world knew and heard of only fifteen 
per cent of the Russian populace, the Tsar 
and his favored few. The other eighty-five 
per cent we knew little of and cared little 
about. They lived in the lowest sense of the 
word, slaved and died, just as a horse or 
cow lives, slaves and dies. All that we strive 
for, pleasure, culture, happiness, fine things, 
education, was utterly beyond their dreams. 
Their reason for existing was, through their 
strife, to produce more wealth for the Rus- 
sian aristocracy to wallow in. Surely this 
waste of human life couldn’t last, for out of 
this ignorant mass would emerge a hidden 
fury, an undeveloped brain power, an un- 
fathomable hatred set loose, the bursting of 
unspoken thoughts, a fire from the depths 
which is unquenchable. 

This driving force will not stop because of 
worldly criticism; it cannot stop, it has too 
much to accomplish. It has to double quick 
on what it has taken us a hundred and fifty 
years to do. Then in years to come after 
we are dead, the children and grandchildren 
of present Russia will be enjoying things of 
which we have never dreamed, criticizing us, 
wondering why we are so far behind the 
times. Oh yes, the tables are turning, but 
so slow we do not feel them, yet they turn. 


Ruth Willis 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Grain of Salt 


To Sovrer Russia Topay: 


As the enclosed letter and check reveal 
I’ve been using your brand of “salt” since 
its first appearance, and how it has improved 
in flavour and quality! 

It is necessary—now more than ever be- 
fore. I wonder how many of the press and 
publishing houses in these United States have 
a regular monthly copy of it in their files— 
or would read it if they had it! 

Even with their rather large grains of 
salt, they might learn to like it. 

I am also wondering what will happen to 
this insane world when the salt gives out— 
so much of it is being used in the wrong 
places, and all the time—the other kinds of 
brands, I mean—and sometimes I use a 
sprinkle of them when reading Soviet Russia 
Today! !— 

However—SRT is a grand stabilizer and 
I marvel at the changes it shows me in 
the Russia I saw for two months in 1929. 





My best wishes for the broadening influ- 
ence of the magazine and its assured success. 
Bertha Ashley Searle 
ENC: 


Enclosed is my check for $1.50 (a regular 
renewal of my subscription) together with a 
request for Sloan’s Russia Without Illusions, 
as advertised in your February number. 

I regret that circumstances do not allow 
me to add a contribution as well—but it 
plain can’t be done. 

However, I can and do express my con- 
tinuing interest in Soviet Russia Today, my 
appreciation of and for its helpful informa- 
tion regarding many phases of life and work 
in the Soviet Union, and my congratulations 
on the consistent clarity of your factual in- 
terpretation of Russia’s role in world condi- 
tions as they become more and more involved. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Keeps His Copies Circulating 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

I wish to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to express my hearty appreciation for 
the February number of Soviet Russia Today 
and particularly for two articles: “Blackout 
of Truth,” by H. D. Wendell, and “Cham- 
berlain Over Scandinavia,” by Richard 
Mount. I think it is just too bad that Mr. 
Mount’s article isn’t more widely circulated, 
or rather that more people are not acquainted 
with your magazine. However, as a lone in- 
dividual I do my best to acquaint people 
with it. When I have finished my copy I 
pass it to a friend, with the suggestion that 
he or she in turn keep it circulating. On 
one occasion I left a copy at our public 
library, but it raised such a stir from the 
iron-clad reactionists, that I was asked not 


to do it again. 
A. H. Walton 
Natick, Mass. 


Some Opinions on S.R.T. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I consider the magazine quite priceless 
and especially the number with so much in 
it as to Finland and Stalin. 

B. N. Norris 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


S.R.T. is indispensable in my home. I 
would sooner go without my breakfast and 
only wish it appeared weekly instead of 
monthly. What a relief from the hysterical 
trash that is dished out to us as news! Long 
life to the S.R.T. re 


Honolulu, T.H. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: : 
In the midst of the ocean of anti-Russian 
propaganda in which we are beiiie drowned 
through press and radio, it is refreshing to 
open your magazine and find that there are 
still some sane and intelligent people in the 


world! 
Mabel R. White 
Roselle, New Jersey 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

I have read your paper for two years and 
think it’s the only paper that is telling the 
truth about foreign affairs, and I hope you 
will keep up the good work, as I never want 
to be without the paper. 

S. H. Horne 


Star Route, Pa. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 























A Beacon Light 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I feel that your publication is a beacon 
light in the darkness of lies and misrepresen- 
tations concerning the great progress made 
in the Soviet Union. I do hope you have not 
allowed yourself to become discouraged in 
your gallant fight to bring the truth about 
the USSR to American readers. 

More power to you and the best of luck! 

Helene Tanney 
New York City 


Sincerity and Truth 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Don’t think that because I’m not sub- 
scribing for SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY that 
I am not reading it! 

I get it at the Public Library. I have to: 
I haven’t the money to subscribe for it... 
if I’m going to eat and pay rent and have 
a breech clout to cover me. 

And may I say that there is the ring of 
sincerity and truth in SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY that I find in very few magazines 
indeed. It stands as a “flame to light the 
wayfaring” in these days of confusion and 
distress. It is an excellent antidote to the 
false propaganda that fills the azir and the 
kept press, and I constantly refer to it those 
whom I meet who seem to need just the 
“medicine” it has to offer. 

Yours for peace and abundance for the 
world’s working people, 


A Reader 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Extracts From Letters 


SRT seems to get better and better day by 
day—in every way. The March number is 
especially good, including the article on West 
Ukraine and West Byelo-Russia. 

John A. Kingsbury 


Shady, New York 


Please send me 6 more copies of “The 
USSR and Finland”. If the facts given in 
this little book were generally known it 
would be much harder to create a war 
hysteria in this country. 

W. E. Boynton 


Ashtabula, Ohio 


We regret we cannot take advantage of 
all the good offers you put forward in the 
interest of the workers. Being a worker limits 
our budget as you too well understand. 

We wish especially to state our appreci- 
ation of the latest issue of SOVIET RUS- 
SIA TODAY. It is excellent to say the least. 

F. E. Maurits 
Seaside, Ore. 


The anti-Soviet hysteria infecting the 
American press is against all fairness, and 
should be exposed by those who can do it. 

That Chamberlain, Hoover, et al., should 
be so zealous to help the Finns as they were 
not so concerned for the Ethiopians, Span- 
iards, Czechs, Poles and others, indicates a 
vicious inconsistency; and a hellish hatred of 
“Red Roosky” by the capitalistic predatorians 
explains some of it. 

I want the USSR to work for a just peace, 
with the Finnish common people as against 
their treacherous Mannerheim, Swedo-Finn 


overlords. 
H. G. Newell 
Rome, Pa. 
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POEMS BY MAYAKOVSKY 


(Continued from page 16) 


GOOD 
(Excerpt) 


AST towns, 
the tillage, 
in the tillage 
the village: 
In the village 
is reared 
the peasant 


with the broom beard. 


Each dad 
on a box 
eyes fixed 
like a fox. 
Behind 
the ploughtines 
he breaks clods, 
he makes rhymes. 


In early 
burly 
labor 
He vies 
with his 
neighbor. 
So earth 
is sown, 
and cows 
milked, 
and bread 
baked, 
and streams 
fished, 
and the world 
waked. 


Our republic 
builds itself 
sO; 
sees itself 
grow. 


Other lands 

mumble 

funeral histories. 

Out with 

those coffin breaths: 
superfluous 

mysteries; 
be done 

with deaths! 


Here is 
young truth, 
a history with 
the fresh breath 
of youth! 


Creating 
inventing 
experiencing, 
and joy in the action 
overabundant, 
brimming. 


Hold out your hands 
nations 
for the overflow. 


You follow our people 
through time; 
you will see 
our centenarians 
still lads, 
still lasses, 


will be. 


Our energy 
budding each year 
like new branches, 
new truth; 
Hammer and poem 
praise 
land of youth! 


MAYAKOVSKY 
(Continued from page 17) 


When the October revolution oc- 
curred, Mayakovsky immediately took 
his great role in the epical events that 
followed. At no time after that, 
whether in the Civil War, the recon- 
struction period, the Five-Year Plans, 
or collectivization, did Mayakovsky 
fail to reflect the drama and at the 
same time the meaning of the develop- 
ment. 

Mayakovsky, even in his own days, 
had become a legendary figure. Com- 
pletely alien to the withdrawn, delicate 
poet types of the aesthetic tradition, 
he was toweringly tall and strong, 
energetic in his movements, and very 
much the man in the street, where he 
gained both his extraordinary under- 
standing of people, and his knowledge 
of the events that were agitating the 
people. All his poetry was written 
for recitation, which he did magnifi- 
cently, having a powerful voice that 
enabled him to reach every corner in a 
large auditorium, every last row of 
immense outdoor meetings, in the days 
before there were loudspeakers. And 
this particular gift, leading him to 
write poetry intended to be brought 
directly by the living voice to its audi- 
ence and immediately comprehended, 
led him to a direct and powerful sim- 
plicity unique in literature. 

This month, as throughout their land 
the Soviet people commemorate the 
tenth anniversary of Mayakovsky’s 
death, they pay tribute to a poet who 
has fashioned an imperishable record 
in poetry of the formative years of the 
world’s first Socialist society. 
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IN THEIR OWN WORDS 


(Continued from page 15) 


We Are Well—We Don’t Need 
A Thing 


To Abe Brin, of Albany, New York, 
from his brother-in-law, Nathaniel 
Lifshitz: 

Vladimiretz, December 18, 1939 


Dear Brother A. Brin and Sister Bessie 
Brin: May you live happily with your 
children. We are all well. Your letter 
which you wrote to us through Moscow, 
through M. Mekler was received. Im- 
agine our joy, hearing from you and 
learning that you are all well. 

About us you don’t have to worry 
any more. We are lucky that we have 
gotten rid of the Polish oppressor’s gov- 
ernment. We are now under Soviet rule, 
where there is no discrimination against 
nationality or religion. Don’t worry 
about us—for we don’t need a thing. 
We remain, yours always 

NATHANIEL LiFsHITZ 


Holiday in Ostrog 


To D. Martin, Brooklyn, New York, 
from L. Verf: 


Ostrog, November 26, 1939 


My dear children: We received the let- 
ter you wrote us on the eve of the Day 
of Atonement, the day before yesterday. 
I can write to you that we all remained 
in our homes and that Meyer and Mor- 
ris were not called to the war, because 
as they were about to be mobilized the 
Soviet power arrived. 

In our city there was no war. We 
greeted the new government with joy 
and flowers. We are all alive and in 
good health. Chuno’s home and his en- 
tire belongings in Berezna were burnt by 
the German bombs. He remained naked 
and barefoot. It was impossible to save 
anything, and since he can’t pay for 
board and food for Tanya in Rovna, 
she is staying with us and is attending 
the Ostrog high school. Until now she 
was attending the Rovna high school. 

Don’t worry about us and write often. 

Your father, 
L. VerF 


No More Pogroms 


To Mrs. D. Brody, 956 East 172nd 
Street, Bronx, New York, from a 
cousin in Grodno: 


Grodno, November 16, 1939 


Dear Cousin: The terrible war has 
torn the threads which were uniting us. 
Only now, thanks to Soviet Russia, are 
we happy and content. 

We suffered a great deal, and death 
more than once confronted us, until fi- 
nally the Poles were chased away, the 
Poles who were our oppressors for two 
score years. 

We are now free citizens and we 
breathe in free air. Write and tell us 
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how things are with you, how the chil- 
dren are, Perhaps you could check up 
on the package, for we did not receive 
it. It most likely got lost on the way 
when the war broke out. I have asked 
for it at the Post Office but they don’t 
know anything about it. 
Be well, 
Your SAM 


Stalin Freed Us From the Poles 
and Barred Hitler’s Path 


To Mrs. Rabinovitz, Paterson, N. J., the 
following two letters from Krinik, 
Byelo-Russia—one to her and the other 
to her mother in New Brunswick. 


Krinik, November 12, 1939 


Dear Sister Betty and family, greetings! 
I have received your letter and you wrote 
that everyone has sent me money. But 
I did not receive the money. I am not 
worrying about that—as long as we are 
well and have lived through the war. 

It is better for us now than in the 
Promised Land. We are with the Red 
Army. We are rid of the Polish hooli- 
gans, 

Long live the heroic leader Stalin, who 
freed us from the Poles and stopped 
Hitler from coming. 

Your brother, 
NATHAN LAIBovVICH 


Dear and Loved Mother: I and Ethel 
and the children are well. I am sending 
you an air-mail letter, to let you know 
that we are well and that we have sur- 
vived the war. 

Things will be better now. My chil- 
dren will be trained for work. Now the 
manufacturer will not be able to tell me 
that he doesn’t want me to work. The 
worker is now the government and noth- 
ing will be lacking for the worker. 
Your son, 

NATHAN LarBovicH 


Escaped From the Nazis 
To Jennie Houseman, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 


Gorodok, November 6, 1939 


Dear Sister Jennie: I am in the Soviet 
Union, in the town of Gorodok, Vitebsk 
region. We are all alive, though our 
town Volomin was bombed by the bar- 
baric Nazis and lots of people were mur- 
dered. The town burned a whole night. 
Samuel is in Byelostok, which is now 
also under the Soviets. He is already 
working. He and I fled from the Nazis 
together. Schlesinger, the capmaker, who 
lived with us and David and Rachel are 
with us in the Soviet Union. Mother 
and Meyer and the children are in 
Nazi-Poland. We are trying to bring 
them over to us, under the Soviets. You 
don’t have to worry. Samuel and I will 
not forget mama and Meyer. 

Dear Jennie! You can’t imagine what 


-we went through. The place where we 





lived remained untouched. But the 
houses on Kostchelne Street were burnt. 
We wandered around the fields near the 
cemetery. You can’t imagine how the 
Germans torture the Jews. They take 
them all for work, beat them and don’t 
feed them all day. From surrounding 
towns and villages all the youth have 
fled. Only old women and small chil- 
dren remained; the Nazi murderers shot 
3,000 Jews in Vishkov. The only things 
left in all the villages are the chimneys, 
Only our town of Volomin had any luck. 
They bombed the town, but the bombs 
didn’t tear up the streets. The town 
burned on four sides, but only 12 houses 
were burned. Near Esther’s house ten 
people were killed. Zavel is also in 
Byelostok. In fact, almost all the youth 
from our town are there. 

Dearest! I am now in the land where 
I strove to be all my life. Right now I 
am in the small town Gorodok, 300 
kilometers from Minsk. My line of 
work needs a big city. It is possible that 
after November 7th, the anniversary of 
the Revolution, that I will be sent some- 
where else. If not, I will get other work 
here. All our relatives are already work- 
ing. 

Jennie dear, you don’t know what good 
people there are here. We came here 
thirsty, hungry and tired, and they gave 
us baths, 30 rubles pocket money and free 
food and drink for two days. The Soviet 
Union is a true mother for the suffering 
people. 

HERMAN 


Not “Sheenies” Any More but 
Soviet Citizens 


To Anna Zutz, Island Park, N. J., from 
Krinki, near Grodno. 


December 1, 1939 


Dear Family Zutz: May you live hap- 
pily. I and your grandmother are writ- 
ing a joint letter and conveying to you 
that we and other families are well. 
That we were fortunate you certainly 
know. Instead of falling into the wild, 
bestial Hitlerism, we were saved by the 
Soviets. 

We aren’t Sheenies any more, but So- 
viet citizens. You can’t imagine our 
happiness and with what joy we greeted 
our saviors. It is impossible to write 
about it. In the landowner’s Poland 
life was already very cheap. We didn’t 
feel like people. Today we are proud 
citizens, the same as the comrades. 

Let us hope that one of you will come 
over to West Byelo-Russia, because to- 
day it is more interesting to come than 
in the cursed Poland, which was no 
better than Hitlerland. 

Your unforgetting 
Lissy Novack 


All Working or Studying 


To Dr. M. Dobrov, Chicago, Illinois, 
from Dr. M. Rabinowitz-Ravitskaya 
in Svislotch: 


My dear one: We are all well. I 
work in a clinic. My husband works at 
(Continued on page 34) 
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NOT SEEN IN THE PAPERS 


(Continued from page 25) 


WESTERN UKRAINE 
AND BYELO-RUSSIA 


Letters to American immigrants from 
Western Byelo-Russia and Ukraine are 
no longer appeals for aid. Cheerful de- 
scriptions of new jobs and activities re- 
flect the changes that are transforming 
these areas, 

A night sanitarium has been opened 
in Lvov (West Ukraine) for people, 
not invalids, but requiring special atten- 
tion during their periods of relaxation 
and sleep. Similar sanitaria in older 
Soviet cities have proved a great success. 

Western Byelo-Russia and Western 
Ukraine will now have modern weather 
report services. Meteorological Stations 
have just been opened in Byelostok and 
Lvov. 

In the Byelostok Region (West 
Byelo-Russia) the school population, 
swelled by 8,064 new pupils, in 56 new 
elementary schools, 14 new secondary 
schools and 159 new classes in existing 
schools, They have just received a con- 
signment of 7,000,000 new text-books. 

In Byelostok, 4 kilometers (about 2%4 
miles) of new trolley lines now connect 
working class quarters, formerly un- 
served by transportation, with the center 
of the city. New water mains, gas mains, 
and high tension electric lines have also 
been added. 

Placing the jobless at the rate of 600 
a day, Director Turyansky of the Lvov 
(West Ukraine) Labor Exchange de- 
clared: “Soon, I will be the only out-of- 
work in town. The Labor Exchange 
will shortly have no more unemployed 
workers to serve.” Most dramatic epi- 
sode he recalls was the action of a street 
walker, who, on getting a job at a textile 
factory where she had worked before 
unemployment forced her on the streets, 
publicly tore up her license issued by the 
Polish police, and made a speech saying 
that just as joblessness and despair had 
driven her to a degraded life, work and 
hope would enable her to become a valu- 
able member of the community. 

Truscovecz, in West Ukraine, former 
Polish upper class spa, has been nation- 
alized and thrown open to ailing workers. 
Electro-therapeutic and other modern 
equipment have been added; five new 
Sanitaria are under construction. 

“Artist” and “starving” no longer 
go together in Western Byelo-Russia 
and Western Ukraine. This word-disso- 
ciation, long in effect in the Soviet Union, 
is being practically carried out in the new 
regions. The state museums of the 
Byelo-Russian SSR and the Ukrainian 
SSR are purchasing work by artists in 
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the new regions and the accessions are 
on display in the State Museum galleries 
in Kiev and Minsk. 


VEGETABLES IN 
WINTER — BIGGER FAIR 


Earlier than ever before and during a 
winter of record-breaking cold, Lenin- 
grad citizens were eating green vegeta- 
bles in late January. Hot-house cul- 
tivation in the surrounding farms is 
being immensely extended; at the same 
time areas planted to early ripening crops 
have been very much extended; 4,256 
square meters of new hotbeds, 9,000 
more acres for early crops, added this 
year. 

As spring planting begins new Soviet 
mechanical sowers for grain and fod- 
der crops, and flax are going into action. 
The models for the grain and fodder 
crop sowers, reducing the distance be- 
tween the drill rows from fifteen centi- 
meters to ten and five centimeters, have a 
more uniform distribution of seed and 
permit a fuller utilization of sowing 
areas. They cover a strip 3.6 meters 
(twelve feet) wide; and six drills, 
hitched to a tractor, can sow better than 
200 acres a day. 

The big Moscow Agricultural Fair 
will open its 1940 season “bigger and 
better.’ More than a million farmers 
competed to enter exhibits this season, 
and 11,600 kolhozes, more than half the 
country’s total, will be represented. In- 
cluded will be exhibits from some 9,000 
Yefremov groups, named after a 
farmer, Yefremov, whose grain cultiva- 
tion methods resulted in the world rec- 
ord yield of 109 bushels an acre. Yefre- 
mov’s methods were a sensation at last 
years Fair season, and the Yefremov 
groups grew as a result from 210 to 
9,000. Another result of the Fair is the 
prettifying and modernizing of collect- 
ive farm villages. City-style cafés are 
being opened, and stores and offices are 
taking on an urban note. 

In his new book, Foundations of Ag- 
riculture, posthumously published, R. 
Williams, Soviet agronomist, member 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 
gives evidence refuting the long held 
theory of the inevitability of soil deple- 
tion. William’s findings show that soil 
stability can be maintained by scientific 
crop rotation, cultivaton and fertiliza- 
tion. 

More fruit for Moscow. Orchard 
planting program in Moscow environs is 
accelerating. More than 1,000,000 
trees are being set this year. 





THE AMERICAN RUSSIAN 
INSTITUTE 


56 West 45th Street, New York City 
Telephone MUrray Hill 2-0312 


OFFERS: 


®@ A Library of books on the U.S.SR., 
current Soviet periodicals, and refer- 
ence books in English and Russian 


@ A Translation Service which can keep 
you posted on Soviet developments in 
your field 


@ An Information Service ready to an- 
swer all questions of fact on the So- 
viet Union 


@ A semi-monthly News Bulletin con- 
taining articles keyed to current 
events on all phases of Soviet life and 
economy 


@ A Quarterly on the Soviet Union with 
articles more extensive and more in- 
tensive than those in the Bulletin— 
full bibliographies, translations of im- 
portant decrees and a news chronol- 
ogy of events in and related to the 
Soviet Union. 


All these are comprised in the service 
given to Members of the American 
Russian Institute. 


Our facts are authentic — our figures 
are checked. 


Membership $5.00 per year 
Subscription $2.00 per year 
(Bulletin and Quarterly) 











F-A PRINTING CORP. 
35 East 12th St., New York City 
Phone: AL. 4-4420 
e 
We specialize in printing for 
organizations. Quality work at 


reasonable prices. Union shop. 
Estimates on work gladly furnished. 

















BOUND VOLUMES OF 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
for 1939 
complete with index 
are now on sale at the 
special price of $2.00 


Contains a wealth of authoritative 
articles by experts about the internal 
developments and foreign policy of the 
USSR during one of the most crucial 
years in all history. 
An indispensable item for libraries, 
writers, lecturers, students, and the 
man in the street. 


THE INDEX 
will be supplied separately on request, 
price ten cents. 

Send orders and requests to 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
Room 707, 114 East 32nd Street 

New York City 
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4, famous books 


—not reprints, not 
paper bound, but the 
original cloth edi- 
tions—for practically 
the cost of one! 


By special arrangements with the 
publishers we are able to offer these 
four books to our readers for only 
$2.00. Three are outstanding novels 
by Soviet writers; the fourth a clas- 
sic of reportage on Soviet life. All 
are books you will treasure for your 
library. Take advantage of this un- 


precedented offer and get them now! . 


These are the books: 


I LOVE, by A. Avdeyenko, which 
the New Republic called “a fine ex- 
ample of the strong and vigorous 
literature a healthy social structure 
can breed.” 


THE IRON FLOOD, by A. Serafim- 
ovich. “A virile picture,” “a stir- 
ring story” is the way the reviewers 
characterize this realistic novel of 


the Civil War. 


BRUSSKI: THE SOIL RE- 
DEEMED, by A. Panferov, is the 
classic Soviet novel of collectiviza- 
tion, showing it in stirring terms of 
human drama, pitched on an epic 
scale. 


MEN OF SIBERIA, by Hugo 
Huppert. With powerful realism a 
noted German writer describes the 
construction of the Kuzbas, the huge 
industrial giant created in far away 
Siberia. 


The supply is limited. Make sure 
of getting your copies by mailing in 
this coupon today. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, Special Book Offer 
Dept., 114 E. 32 Street, New York, N. Y. 





Please send me the four books listed above 
for which I enclose $2.00. 





RIGHT TO BE HOUSED 
(Continued from page 27) 


Soviet housing policy as well as a de- 
scription of the laws outlining it. 

The USSR arrived at the present sys- 
tem of housing rights and practices 
through a long series of experiments. An 
attempt was made after the Civil War 
period to abolish the system of rents. 
It will be recalled that at that time no 
fares were charged on trolley cars in 
Moscow and Leningrad. But this too- 
rapid elimination of formerly onerous 
practices proved to be impractical. Today 
rents are paid by Soviet tenants, but only 
enough to take care of the repair and 
maintenance of the house. 


Soviet Housing Law traces the his- 
torical development of the codes and 
systems relating to tenants of today. 
According to Mr. Hazard, the basis of 
law and management practice is the 
“principle that every individual not 
classed as an enemy of the Socialist sys- 
tem of government and economy ought 
to be provided with housing quarters or 
the means to acquire them.” This “right 
to space” of the Soviet citizen is not in 
the Constitution and is therefore not 
absolute. But it has become a right in 
actual practice and conditions the deci- 
sions of judges and the development of 
legal precedent. 

Soviet tenants pay rent in accordance 
with their earnings. Rents go up as the 
individual’s income increases. They go 
down when sickness, accidents or other 
causes reduce the income. In any case, 
a Soviet tenant cannot be evicted from 
his dwelling because of inability to pay 
rent. 

How do the people of the USSR re- 
act to their housing laws? This is, after 
all, the most important question and Mr. 
Hazard answers it in the most interest- 
ing section of his book: 

“It is common in many countries to 
hear criticism leveled at the law of land- 
lord and tenant for the difficult or even 
intolerable living conditions faced by 
masses of the people. Soviet housing leg- 
islation escapes such an attack. Citizens 
grumble about the crowded state of Soviet 
dwellings, but they do not lay upon the 
housing law the blame for their discomfort. 
They complain not because of the manner 
in which houses are administered but be- 
cause of the slow rate at which they are 
built. They accept the housing law as pro- 
viding the most equitable use of what 
limited space there is.” 

Needless to say, Mr. Hazard also 
gives figures showing the tremendous 
efforts of the Soviet government to sup- 
ply the housing needs of its people. 


IN THER OWN WORDS 
(Continued from page 32) 


home. My daughter went to Moscow to 
study in a poly-technicum. My son re- 
ceived some money for some of his art 
work and is preparing to go to Moscow 
to study in the Art Academy. In the 
meantime he is teaching. My maid is 
unfortunately ill of a shock sustained 
during the bombing of our town. She 
is still in a clinic. 





For three months I worked both at 
home and in the office. I wore myself 
out. But now I have an assistant at 
home. 

I was in Volkavisk. Hyman Baer’s 
son returned from the war. He was, 
I believe, slightly wounded, but now he 
is well. Clara lives with Dinah. Dinah 
has become a teacher in a High School. 
Be well and happy. Hearty regards to 
you all. 

Yours, 
M. Rasinow!Tz-RavitskayYa 


Happy the Red Army Came In 
Motel, December 10, 1939 


Dear Brother and Sister, Brother-in-law 
and Sister-in-law and your children: 
May you all be well. We are all well 
and look forward to hearing good news 
from you. Dear Brother, your two let- 
ters, the second one that you wrote dur- 
ing the holidays, I received today. We 
were very happy to hear of your health. 
We here are all living very well and 
satisfied and happy that the Red Army 
occupied our district. We are very happy 
that we are rid of the Poles and that 
we became Bolsheviks. Now we are 
living well. It is a pity that the Red 
Army did not come several years ago, 
so that we would know of the good life. 

My dear ones, don’t worry about us. 
We live well and have everything we 
need. Ruben is already working a few 
weeks. We all send regards to you. 
Mother sends her regards too. Write 
letters. Brother dear, don’t worry. We 
are secure and not hungry. All be well. 

Your sister, 
PEARL FISHMAN 


HEROISM 
(Continued from page 23) 


the hour. Dr. Mitin enters the room, 
in mask and white coat. ‘Tumansky’s 
temperature reading is 102°. 

Tumansky smiles weakly. He can 
feel his heart beating, feel the tem- 
perature rising. Can that be EV? No, 
more likely EV has brought about an 
attack of tularemia from which he suf- 
fered. 

The temperature continues to rise. 
Dr. Obykhova comes in. Her expres- 
sion is worried. 

The next day the fever begins to 
abate. Tumansky recovers. The first 
stage of the experiment ends success- 
fully. EV is injected into five other 
comrades—laboratory workers and 
scientific colleagues selected from a 
larger group competing for the honor. 

Thus ended the experiment carried 
out in the spring and summer of 1939 
at the Saratov Institute ‘“Microbe,” 
and Soviet physicians received new am- 
munition with which to fight the dread 
disease, the Bubonic Plague. 





Translated from the Moscow Pravda, De- 
cember 8, 1939. 
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Do You Get Your Facts 


On World Issues First Hand? 


More than ever before in human history spoken 
words are the decisive factor in human destiny. 
From the capitals ofa dozen nations, spoken words 
ina dozen languagesare flashed to us, determining 
for us war or peace, truth, rumor or falsehood. 


Do you understand these words? Or are they for- 


eign to you and you have to wait until they are 
translated and interpreted for you? Is your in- 
formation on world events direct, first hand, 
original, authentic? 


Understand the spoken and written words in 
any foreign language by the quick, easy help of 


LINGUAPHONE 





The World-Famous Foreign Language Master 


KALTENBORN SAYS: 


‘*Hitler in his 
speech spoke of 
possible internal 
treachery against 
which he warned 
the Reich. In the 
official English 
translation re- 
leased by the Ger- 
_— man Government 
this signficant reference to possible 
internal opposition was omitted. 
This again demonstrates the ad- 
vantage and importance of being 
able to understand foreign broad- 
casts in the original language.” 


WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


BURTON RASCOE—“Your method is 

e most painless I have ever encoun- 
tered. My wife and daughter have turned 
their French lessons into a series of de- 
lightful evenings. Linguaphone has be- 
come a family event.” 


SINCLAIR LEWIS—The famous nov- 
elist, who is a student of the Swedish and 
Italian Courses, has turned instinctively 
to Linguaphone whenever the need arose 
for quick proficiency in a foreign lan- 
guage. 


PAUL ROBESON—“‘I have used many 
of your courses, including Russian, Ger- 
man and French. I now find my records 
indispensable and amazingly helpful.” 


VIRGINIA PAGE—“After a few les- 
sons of my French course, I am con- 
vinced that this is the easiest and most 
delightful way to learn a language that 
could possibly be imagined.” 

MRS. F. CORLIES MORGAN—“I 
have at last finished the Linguaphone 
Italian Course and I assure you it has 
been a great pleasure to go through it.” 








In your own home you can at once 
hear the words in any foreign lan- 
guage you choose, know precisely 
what they mean and learn to speak 
them and understand them without 
any intermediary. 


By this new, amazing Linguaphone 
method you merely LISTEN a few 
minutes a day, follow a simple text 
and in an incredibly short time be- 
come master of a vocabulary of 3000 
most essential words—more than 
enough to understand almost any 
conversation or broadcast. 


LINGUAPHONE is the most nota- 
able advance of this century in mod- 
ernizing the study of foreign lan- 
guages. A faculty of 250 of the fore- 
most professors of languages con- 
nected with the great universities of 
the world—Oxford, Cambridge, The 
Sorbonne, Columbia, Madrid, Se- 


ville, Rome, Géttingen, etc., etc.— 
madeLINGUAPHONE thescientifi- 
cally streamlined method for learning 
to speak, read, write and understand 
a foreign language. It brings a living 
voice into your own home, that speaks 
to you, and repeats to you, clearly and 
distinctly, as though you had a pri- 
vate tutor at your side. 


To speak a foreign language quickly 
and correctly a million men and 
women in all walks of life have turned 
to LINGUAPHONE. Travelers, 
teachers, writers, engineers, business 
men, importers and exporters, Army 
and Navy men, diplomatic service 
employees, singers, movie and radio 
stars, actors, in addition to many 
high school and college students— 
all have found LINGUAPHONE the 
sure key to progress in mastering a 
foreign language. 


LINGUAPHONE HOME STUDY COURSES 


FRENCH SPANISH PORTUGUESE 
GERMAN ITALIAN POLISH 
RUSSIAN IRISH DUTCH 
SWEDISH GREEK ENGLISH* 
LATIN JAPANESE PERSIAN 
CHINESE ESPERANTO CZECH 
BENGALI FINNISH HEBREW 
HINDUSTANI EFFIK AFRIKAANS 
HAUSA ARABIC MALAY 


*American as well as British pronunciation 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK telling the whole story of 
Linguaphone, how it was made, who made it and what students 
say about it. NO OBLIGATION. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


44 R.C.A. Building 


New York City 





LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
44 R.C.A. Building, New York City 
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RUSSIA | 
WITHOUT ILLUSIONS 7 
By PAT SLOAN q 


Introduction by HARRY F. WARD 


In many of the letters sent in to the editors we are asked, “where | 
can we find a book that tells about day-to-day-life in the Soviet 
Union, — that answers in simple intimate terms, the questions: 
that come up about the Soviet Union.” 


We are glad to answer these letters by announcing: Yes, there is. 
such a book. Recently published by Modern Age Books, RUSSIA: 
WITHOUT ILLUSIONS, is just the book you've been asking for. 7 


Why Pat Sloan Wrote This Book 


In a review of RUSSIA WITHOUT ILLUSIONS Margaret Lamont writes; 9 
+“You will find here honesty, painstaking attention to detail, sober! 
conviction, a reluctance to be caught in purely emotional or sen-”% 
timental reactions to the USSR. Pat Sloan was slow to write a 
book. He thought enough books had been written by visitors to 7 
the Soviet Union. But as. anti-Soviet writers, professional enemies. 
or saddened liberals and radicals tossed book after book into thé) 
heap of hostile propaganda, Pat Sloan decided that he ought to7 
tell what he felt and knew about this vast country where he lived? 
and worked for seven years.” 


To Keep In Touch With The Facts 


You need the month by month survey of life and culture in the” 
Soviet Union that you can get only in Soviet Russia Today. In the 
deluge of propaganda, censorship, lies and distortions in the press, 
cinema and radio you need the accurate, authoritative, up-to-the: 
minute information only Soviet Russia Today brings you. Read) 
Pat Sloan’s book, subscribe to Soviet Russia Today and with this, 
combination you will be well armed to understand the sweep of 
events. a 
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Your Opportunity 


The regular subscription price of Soviet Russia Today is $1.50. Send) 
this sum today and we will send you RUSSIA WITHOUT ILLUSIONS: 
at once — and enter your subscription to Soviet Russia Today for a full 
year. Take advantage of this unique offer, today. 4 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, Dept. S4, 114 East 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Friends: — Enclosed is $1.50. Send me Pat Sloan’s RUSSIA WITHOUT ILLUSIONS and enter my 
subscription to Soviet Russia Today for ene year. New [] Renewal [7]. a 









